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Residents,  BBI  Inspectors  Struggle 
With  Building  Conditions  &  Hazards 


by  Ferhiz  Dinshaw  and  Bill  Kisliuk 

Leaning  in  the  doorway  of  his 
small  room  at  the  Adrian  Hotel 
on  Eddy  Street,  Art  Rife  points 
toward  trouble  s jx)ts  above,  below,  and 
down  the  hall  while  he  describes  the 
poor  conditions  in  his  building. 

"We've  had  a  problem  with  the  heat," 
said  Rife.  "With  all  those  Monday  holi- 
days [in  February),  they'd  turn  off  the 
heat  on  Friday  night,  and  it  wouldn't  be 
back  on  until  Tuesday.  After  1 1  at  night, 
they  turn  the  elevator  off.  In  the  morn- 
ing it's  not  working  again  until  830  or  9. 
The  5th  floor — where  the  hotline  people 
stay — is  really  bad.  The  managers  don't 
seem  to  care.  When  1  lived  there  I  filled 
three  plastic  garbage  bags  full  of  papers 
I  used  to  grab  roaches. 

"If  someone  complains  about  the  heat 
one  day,"  said  Rife,  ombudsman  at  the 
Adrian  for  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic's  Modified  Payments  Program, 
"that  same  day,  before  a  dty  inspector 
comes  over,  tt\e  heat  will  come  on. 

"When  Oic  inspectors  do  come,  they 
don't  do  a  hell  of  a  lot.  From  what  1 
gather  talking  to  people,  thaf  s  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  hotels,"  Rife  added. 

Conditions  in  Tenderloin  residential 
buildings  are  often  in  violation  of  dty 
health  and  safety  codes,  but  dty  agen- 
des  mandated  to  monitor  conditions — 


including  the  Health  Department  and 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  (BBI) — 
cannot  keep  up  with  code  violations. 

A  study  of  BBI  records  shows  that 
building  repairs  are  often  not  complete 
until  three  months  after  the  initial  dead- 
line for  repairs,  usually  30  days,  passes. 
Although  inspectors  are  n\andated  to 
make  yearly  inspections  of  buildings,  it 
actually  takes  between  two  and  three 
years  for  the  "annual"  rounds  to  be 
completed. 

Tenants  and  some  tenant  advocates 
contend  that  the  dty  must  take  a  tougher 


stance  in  enforcing 
health  and  safety 
codes.  They  believe 
landlords  who  ille- 
gally turn  down  the 
heat  in  a  building  or 
ignore  violations  are 
given  too  long  to  make 
repairs,  and  rarely 
receive  penalties  for 
flouting  dty  codes. 
Gty  inspectors  say 

contirmed  on  page  7 


Wilson  Accused 


Drop-in  Center  Faced 
With  NIMBY-ism 


by  Gia  Hy  Chung 

Faced  with  opposition  from  neigh- 
bors and  merchants,  the  city 
Health  Commission  postponed 
approval  uf  the  opening  of  a  drop-m 
center  for  homeless  substance  users 
planned  for  1446  Market  St. — site  of  the 
former  S&H  Creenstamp  redemption 
store. 

Rather  than  make  a  dedsion  at  the 
commission's  chambere,  101  Grove  St. 
on  April  21— in  front  of  a  full  house  of 
yea-  and  naysayers  ready  to  argue  pro 


and  con  for  the  cen- 
ter— the  commission- 
ers put  off  the  ded- 
sion until  May  5, 
when  they  meet 
again. 

"I  did  not  come 
here  today  prepared 
to  vote  on  this,"  said 
Commissioner 
Naomi  Gray. 

The  commission- 
ers said  they  want  to 
consider  merchants' 
and  residents'  com- 
plaints before  derid- 
ing whether  or  not  to 

continued  on  page  7 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Blue  Te  Andre.  6,  and  Kehnan  Duffour,  4.  srt  in  front  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Building  with  signs  accusing  Governor 
Pete  Wilson  of  crimes  against  mothers  and  children  during  a 
protest  of  the  Chronicle's  editorial  approval  of  the  governor's 
proposed  25  percent  cut  in  AFDCgrants.  For  more  information 
about  the  governor's  proposed  cuts  in  AFOC,  see  page  5. 


West  Block  Tenants  Win  Rent 
Reductions  from  Hastings 


Phoo:  San  Co(m 

Refugees  displaced  by  recent  warfare  atong  Route  6  in  Kompong  Thom  province  in  central 
Cambodia,  where  the  United  Nalbns  is  powerless  to  stop  a  Khmer  Rouge  offensive. 

Factional  Fighting  Mars 
Cambodian  Cease-Fire 


by  Sara  Colm 

KOMPONG  THOM,  Cambodia— As 
most  Cambodians  were  readying  for 
the  New  Year  in  mid-April,  Jia  Neat,  45, 
was  digging  a  bunker  next  to  the  palm 
thatch  lean-to  where  she  and  her  family 
have  lived  since  fleeing  the  shelling  in 
their  village  two  weeks  ago. 

Her  home  village,  Chi  Auk— located 
on  the  strategic  route  between  the  cen- 
tral province  of  Kompong  Thom  and 
Khmer  Rouge  sanctuaries  near  the  Thai 
border— has  been  the  site  of  the  heavi- 


est fighting  in  Cambodia  in  more  than  a 
year. 

Neat  said  in  late  March  200  shells  a 
day  were  bombarding  her  village,  where 
the  roads  and  countryside  have  been 
mined  recently.  'Three  people  in  my 
bunker  were  killed/'  she  said.  "We 
couldn't  come  out  of  the  bunker  even  to 
cook." 

Neat,  her  husband,  and  their  five 
children— as  well  as  Neafs  84-year-old 
mother — finally  managed  to  escape, 

contimmi  on  pi^  8 


by  Jennifer  Martinez 

The  San  Francisco  Rent  Board 
handed  tenants  in  four  Hastings- 
owned  buildings  a  victory  last 
month,  setting  a  precedent  that  the  law 
school  is  indeed  accountable  to  city 
ordinances. 

The  Rent  Board  ruled  in  favor  of  rent 
decreases  for  16  tenants  at  250,  260  and 
270  McAllister  St.  and  at  324  Larkin  St. 
who  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Rent 
Board  that  Hastings  had  reduced  secu- 
rity services  in  their  buildings.  The 
tenants,  all  members  of  the  West  Block 
Tenants  Association,  are  to  be  compen- 
sated with  $15  nx)nthly  in  rent  reduc- 
tions and  between  $210  and  $215  in 
reimbursed  rents  dating  from  1990 
when  security  services  in  the  buildings 
were  cut.  The  decision  will  cost  Hastings 
an  estimated  $5,000  a  year. 

Hastings  has  consistently  argued  that 
since  it  is  a  state  institution,  it  is  not 
txDund  by  city  laws  on  its  properties. 

But  the  Rent  Board  decision  dis- 
agreed. It  stated  that  "to  exempt 
IHastingsl  would  be  to  create  an  infe- 
rior class  of  San  Francisco  tenants.  These 
tenants  are  left  unprotected  from  the 
business  judgments  of  Hastings'  nun- 
agement."  The  Tenderloin  Housing 
Qinic  represented  the  West  Block  ten- 

continued  on  page  3 
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Dancing  in  the  Rain 

PhoK>:  Beth  Rjchai-dson 

Dancer  Pearl  Ubungen  performs  at  the 
Tandertoin  Walkathon  last  month  despite 
rainy  corxiitions.  For  story,  see  page  16. 
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ash  the  people 


by  Sophath  Pak 
photos  by  Phil  Head 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  New  Year 
celebration  this  year? 


Puthara  Chuop 

"This  yeai^s  New  Year 
is  much  better  than  last 
year's.  1  feel  very  good 
seeing  people  join 
together  to  celebrate 
this  wonderful  holi- 
day. I  wish  the  Tevada 
(angel)  brings  peace  to 
Cambodia." 

Damnag  Meas 
"This  year  will  bring 
hope  of  peace  to  all 
Cambodians  outside 
and  inside  the  coun- 
try. It  will  be  a  very 
good  year  for  every- 
one. The  peace  accord 
is  a  good  sign  for 
Cambodia" 

Mang  Dan 

"I  see  all  Cambodians 
looking  happier  than 
last  year.  I  wish  for 
peace  in  Cambodia,  so 
all  Cambodians  in- 
cluding myself  will  no 
longer  worry  about  it. 
I  wish  good  luck  and 
love  to  everyone." 

Sidt  Ouch 

'1  follow  the  wonder- 
ful path  of  Buddha 
and  bring  peace  back 
for  Cambodia.  1  thank 
all  Americans  for  al- 
lowing us  freedom  of 
religion,  so  we  can  re- 
store our  beliefs  as 
Buddhists." 


What  do  you  recall  most  from 
New  Year  in  Laos? 

by  Vandy  Sivongsay 
photos  by  Beth  Richardson 


Vatsaiu  Mounlasy 

"When  I  was  Phousao 
[a  young  girll  I  went  to 
the  temple  with 
friends  to  pour  water 
to  the  Buddha,  tie 
thread  to  the  wrist — 
bassi — to  ask  good  luck 
from  grandparents." 

Toni  Rassavong 
"During  the  New 
Year,  the  thing  that  1 
have  seen  is  people 
making  money  trees; 
many  people  come 
and  tie  the  wrist  with 
white  string." 


Thongsay 
Linhthasack 
"During  Pimay  (Lao 
New  Year],  1  think  of 
the  custom  of  the 
young  pouring  water 
to  the  old,  and  tie  the 
wrist  to  ask  for  for- 
giveness and  receive 
good  luck." 

Ounia  Thepkaysone 
"I  think  that  my  best 
time  during  the  New 
Year  was  when  I  was 
young  and  single.  We 
played  with  water  on 
the  street  everywhere, 
went  to  the  temple, 
making  bassi,  and 
danced  in  the  street. 
There  was  a  lot  of  fun 
and  I  was  very  joy- 
ous." 
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letters 


Alexander  Beset  by  Troubles 

Editors: 

My  aunt  has  lived  at  the  Alexander  Resi- 
dence on  lower  Eddy  Street  for  about  10 
years.  When  she  moved  in,  the  residence 
only  had  senior  citizens.  Several  years  ago 
the  residence  started  taking  in  young  people 
with  mental  disabilities  and  drug  problems. 
The  place  is  now  overrun  with  drug  activi- 
ties, fights,  stabbings  of  tenants  and  employ- 
ees. Their  best  employees  have  left  because 
of  fear  for  their  lives.  The  desk  clerk  was  beat 
up  and  is  in  the  hospital.  Security  Maruge- 
ment  of  Seattle  and  HUD  will  not  take  re- 
spor\sibility  for  solving  these  problems.  They 
laiow  very  little  about  rurming  a  drug-  and 
violence-troubled  residence  in  a  drug-trout>- 
Icd  neighlx>rhood . 

Recently  all  the  tenants  received  a  copy  of 
"Lawsuit  Against  the  Alexander  and  the 
Possibility  of  Your  Partk:ipating."  The  short 
title  of  the  lawsuit  is  Wolfe  vs.  Security 
Management,  Inc.,  et  al.  (S.F.  Superior  G)urt 
#  939524).  This  suit,  according  to  my  aunt,  is 
like  the  bright  light  at  the  end  of  a  very  dark, 
very  long  and  very  dangerous  tunnel.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  management  (from  which  I 
personally  would  expect  action  and  results) 
is  apparently  so  deficient  in  these  areas  that 
they  must  be  taken  to  court  in  order  for  them 
to  do  the  job  that  they  are  supposed  to  be 
doing.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  money.  Security 
Management  is  receiving  far  above  the  fair 
market  price  for  rooms  from  HUD. 

-Norman  Congbmerate 

City  Hall  Shenanigans 

Editors: 

They  should  call  City  Hall  SILLY  HALL! 
My,  my,  my,  so  Kent  Sims  gives  a  jerryman- 
dered version  of  Jimmy  Fang's  resume  to  the 
press  in  order  to  bushwhack  the  influence 
the  Fang  Family  has  over  Wendy  Paskin — 
oops,  1  mean  Mayor  Frank  Jordan.  Kent,  you 
booger-eating  spastic,  what  a  heavy-handed 
maneuver.  Then  benevolent  and  priestly 
Frank  Jordan  bestows  forgiveness  on  Jim-Bo 
and  all  is  lovey  dovey  once  again  in  the 
Kingdom  by  the  Bay.  Hey,  Kent,  let's  see 
your  resume!  The  Examiner's  shameless 
coverage  of  the  resume  stupidity  only  makes 
me  laugh  all  the  harder.  But  the  real  funny 
stuff  is  generating  from  the  swiss<heese  brain 
of  Kent  Sims — whose  15  minutes  of  fame 
ought  to  be  up  by  now  if  only  Wendy — 1 
mean  Frank — gets  on  the  ball  and  fires  his 
butt. 

-Harold  Ontario 
(A  jobless  sbb  wUh  no  interest 
in  bettering  himself.) 

Fire  Chiefs  Digs 
Editors: 

If  the  Fire  Department  wishes  to  trim  its 
budget,  why  not  end  the  practice  of  provid- 
ing the  chief  of  the  department  with  a  free 
residence  on  Bush  Street? 

The  horse-and-buggy  reasons  for  provid- 
ing the  chief  with  a  house  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  have  given  way  to  the  automo- 
bile, radio,  and  cellular  phone. 

1  suggest  doing  something  more  positive 
with  the  chief's  house.  The  former  Holy 
Redeemer  convent  is  now  an  AIDS  hospice 
t>ecause  time  outmoded  its  original  purpose. 

The  chiefs  house  could  be  a  seruor  citizen 
center  for  Tenderloin  residents. 

-Jim  Corrigan 

Spare  A  Mayoi? 
Editor: 

Mayor  Jordan  promised,  like  his  predeces- 
sor Art  Agnos,  to  do  something  about  the 
homeless.  Since  that  was  a  particularly 
thorny  issue  with  no  clear  solution  he  has 
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turned  his  attention  to  panhandlers. 

In  a  recent  press  confercTKe,  the  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco  used  his  good  offices  to  ask 
people  no  to  give  out  spare  change;  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  money  woukl  go  in- 
stead to  religious  organizations  and  shel- 
ters. 

He  stepped  up  police  activity,  but  realiz- 
ing the  electorate  would  not  permit  jailing 
all  poor  people,  he  tried  the  latest  tactic  in 
desperation.  Citing  a  drop  in  tourist  and 
convention  revenues  Jordan  blamed  pan- 
handlers for  the  city's  financial  woes. 

But  in  asking  people  not  to  give  the  Mayor 
has  exceeded  his  authority.  When  the  Police 
Chief/Mayor  makes  such  a  request,  some 
citizens  see  it  as  a  thinly  veiled  order.  In  an 
attempt  to  cooperate  and  fearing  police  har- 
assment, people  have  already  reduced  their 
contributions  and  panhandlers  have  fdt  the 
crunch. 

The  Mayor  is  asking  them  not  to  help  those 
less  fortunate  to  usurp  the  connection  that 
exists,  however  tenuously,  between  classes. 
More  than  just  providing  money  giving  to  a 
paiihandler  provides  a  spiritual  blessing.  It 
makes  the  giver  feel  he  has  done  something 
however  small,  to  help.  Aivj  it  lets  an  embit- 
tered street  person  know  that  someone  cares. 

Scott  Schuck 
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Times  Editorial 

New  Chief— A  Paper  Tiger? 

As  the  new  kid  on  the  block  in  the  Police  Department,  newly-appointed 
Chief  of  Police  Richard  Hongisto  moved  quicWy  to  silence  would-be 
critics— both  within  and  outside  of  the  department— by  serving  an 
eviction  notice  on  street  criminals  in  the  Tenderloin— disbnguished  for  having 
the  highest  crime  rate  in  the  dty. 

Instead  of  delegaHng  the  job  to  someone  else-^s  former  police  chiefs  have 
done— Hongisto  took  the  word  to  the  streets  of  the  Xoin  himself. 

While  cruising  the  TL  in  a  police  car  during  the  early  hour  of  Apnl  5,  by 
chance-6S  a  police  spokesperson  put  it— Hongisto  became  the  first  chief  ever  to 
make  a  street  bust  when  he  arrested  a  man  for  "aggravated  assault. 

A  few  days  later— April  9,  10,  and  11— Hongisto  hand-delivered  the  real  "get- 
out-of-town"  message  when  he  led  the  Tenderloin  Task  Force,  beefed  up  with 
police  officers  borrowed  from  other  units,  in  a  series  of  lighting-like  sweeps  of  TL 
streets.  Hongisto's  3-day  blitzkrieg  busted  drug  dealers,  prostinjles,  parole  vio- 
lators and  anyone  else  they  caught  in  the  wrong— not  even  an  iUegally  parked  car 
missed  their  attention. 

On  paper,  the  number  of  people  arrested— more  than  130— looks  impressive, 
and  the  chiefs  heavy  duty  message  should  have  given  comfort  to  the  lawful  and 
pause  to  the  lawless.  But . .  . 

Less  than  a  day  after  Hongisto  and  the  special  operations  officers  left  the  TL, 
it  was  "business  as  usual"  for  street  criminals.  In  some  cases,  while  police  squads 
swept  one  end  of  a  block,  drug  dealers  ran  an  open  air  market  at  the  other  end. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  April  police  sweeps  gave  us  three  days  of  good  street 
theater,  they  did  nothing  to  deter,  or  reduce  street  crimes. 

Assuming  that  the  chief  is  serious  about  liberating  the  crime-beleaguered  TL 
streets— and  we  hope  that  he  is— for  starters,  we  have  these  suggestions: 

First:  Decentralize  and  redeploy  the  Tenderloin  Task  Force  by  turning  vacant 
store  fronts  throughout  the  Tenderloin  into  police  outposts,  or  mini-police 
stations.  Assign  a  team  of  officers  and  at  least  one  patix)!  car  to  each  outpost. 

This  would  increase  police  presence  at  the  community  level— a  far  better 
deterrent  to  crime  than  the  one-shot  deal  of  a  large-scale  police  sweep.  It  would 
also  r^iuce  police  response  time— a  major  community  issue— by  putting  police 
officers  closer  to  where  they  are  needed,  when  they  are  needed. 

Second:  Put  up  poster-size  mug  shots  of  persons  who  have  been  convicted  as 
a  result  of  being  arrested  for  street  crimes  in  the  Tenderloin.  An  overwhelming 
number  of  street  crimes  are  committed  by  repeat  offenders. 

There  are  concerns  about  the  right  to  privacy  of  a  convicted  person,  but  a 
conviction  is  public  record,  and  people  do  have  the  right  to  know  who  has 
committed  crin^^  in  their  commuruty. 

Of  course  these  are  radical  suggestions  that  might  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
the  sUhis  quo.  But  unless  Chief  Hongisto  is  more  interested  in  appeasing  the 
status  quo  than  he  is  in  serving  the  public  he  will  have  to  do  more  for  the 
Tenderloin  than  creating  opporturuties  to  look  good  on  the  6  o'clock  news. 

Until  then  street  crime  will  always  have  the  community  under  siege  and  the 
police  with  their  backs  against  the  wall,  instead  of  the  Other  way  around. 


Housing  for  Homeless 
Program  May  Be  Gutted  in 
New  City  Budget 


by  BiU  Kisliuk 

Budget  cuts  requested  by  Mayor 
Frank  Jordan  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sodal  Services  are  jeop- 
ardizing crudal  hon^less  services,  in- 
cluding a  highly  successful  housing 
program  run  by  the  Tenderloin  Hous- 
ing Qinic. 

DSS  General  Manager  Julia  Lopez 
has  submitted  a  propc»ed  budget  list- 
ing $35  million  in  cuts  needed  to  reach 
the  mayor's  request  for  each  city  de- 
partment to  reduce  their  slice  of  the 
dt/s  General  Fund  by  10  percent. 

Lopez's  proposed  budget  notes  that 
DSS  corttiders  the  jeopardized  hon^e- 
less  services  critical,  but  "given  the  re- 
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quirement  of  a  10  percent  cut,  there  was 
ru)  other  way  to  reach  the  target.  They 
are  not  cuts  1  want  to  recommend,"  the 
report  reads. 

Programs  that  would  be  eliminated 
outright  include  the  last  remnants  of  the 
"hotiine"  hotel  program,  which  provides 
emergency  shelter  for  homeless  people, 
and  one  of  two  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic  contracts. 

The  Housing  Qinic,  which  offers  re- 
cipients of  General  Assistance  reduced 
rents  and  an  opportunity  for  long-term 
housing  throu^  its  Modified  Payments 
Program,  found  temporary  or  perma- 
nent housing  for  2,400  people  last  year 
who  might  otherwise  be  hon\eless. 

Elimir^ting  the  Modified  Payments 
Program  is  not  part  of  the  DSS  budget 
recommendations,  but  Housing  Qinic 
workers  say  the  elimirution  of  another 
oonb^ct,  which  offers  the  same  services 
to  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
recipients,  jeopardizes  both  of  their 
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Director  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Housing.  Ted  Dienstfrey  (right)  makes  a  point  at  a  meeting 
of  low-income  housing  advocates  last  month  as  NOMPC  President  Richard  Allman  listens. 

Mayor's  Housing  Director 
Meets  with  Advocates — 
Makes  No  Promises 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Last  month  25  advocates  for  low- 
income  housing  met  with  Ted 
Dienstfrey,  the  new  director  of 
the  Mayor's  Office  of  Housing,  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  rising  rents  and  the 
loss  of  affordable  housing  represents  a 
major  threat  to  Tenderloin  residents. 

Tenderloin  residents  rank  rising 
rents  as  a  top  concern  second  only  to 
crime,  according  to  the  Tenderloin  2000 
Plan,  the  10-year  plan  for  the  neighbor- 
hood published  by  the  North  of  Mar- 
ket Planning  Coalition. 

The  TL  2000  plan  also  recommends 
that  25  percent  of  the  3331  residential 
buildings  in  the  Tenderloin  to  be  owned 
or  managed  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. At  present  15  percent  of  Tender- 
loin buildings  are  owned  or  operated 
by  nonprofit  organizations. 

'The  most  pressing  need  is  for  fanv 


ily  housing  with  two  to  three-bedroom 
apartments/'  said  Rev.  Qenda  Hope  of 
San  Francisco  Network  Ministries, 
explaining  that  families  in  the  TL  have 
helped  to  rejuvenate  the  local  economy 
and  may  leave  if  there  is  no  appropriate 
housing  built  in  the  Tenderloin. 

During  the  two  hour  meeting  held 
April  8  at  the  Gvic  Center  Residence,  44 
McAllister  St.,  Hope  and  others  staled 
their  housing  priorities,  including  pre- 
serving and  enhancing  residential 
housing,  and  increasing  the  supply  of 
affordable  housing.  They  also  discussed 
neighborhood  concerns  about  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law's  development  plans 
for  its  West  Block  properties,  home  to 
more  than  100  low-income  people. 

"One  of  my  goals  is  to  increase  the 
supply  of  affordable  housing,"  Dien- 
stfrey claimed.  However,  he  failed  to 
oonunit  to  building  any  specific  num- 
ber of  units. 


housing  programs. 

"We  have  six  staff  to  serve  a  thou- 
sand clients  at  any  given  time/'  said 
staffer  Janrue  Sanbonmatsu.  'The  whole 
staff  works  to  help  both  programs.  Our 
position  is  we  won't  be  able  to  do  either 
without  a  contract  for  both." 


homeless  services  in  the  dty  will  be  all 
but  gutted  in  next  year's  budget.  "\  had 
differences  with  a  lot  of  the  things  the 
last  administrabon  did  Iv/ith  homeless 
programs!,"  said  Sanbonmatsu,  "But  at 
least  they  had  a  senvicoherenl  program. 
Now  there  is  no  direction.  There  is  no 


The  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  offers  recipients  of  General  Assistance 
reduced  rents  and  an  opportunity  for  long-term  housing  through 
its  Modified  Payments  Program  and  found  temporary  or  permanent 
housing  for  2,400  people  last  year  who  might  otherwise  be  homeless. 


DSS  budget  director  Sally  Kipper 
said  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Qinic  is 
on  top  of  the  list  of  programs  it  wants 
to  preserve  if  cuts  are  not  so  severe  as 
proposed. 

Even  when  the  city's  budget  woes 
txicame  more  dire  than  Jordan's  origi- 
nal estimate.  Kipper  remained  opti- 
mistic that  the  Housing  Clinic  n^ght  be 
saved. 

Sanbonmatsu  and  other  advocates 
for  homeless  people  fear  proposed  DSS 
cuts  and  drastic  Department  of  Public 
Health  service  reductions  could  mean 


homeless  program." 

The  proposed  DSS  cuts  would  also 
reduce  or  elinunate  programs  at  the 
Resource  Center  for  the  Handicapped, 
the  Red  Cross  Eviction  Prevention  Pro- 
gram, G.A.  Traiiung  and  Employment 
Services,  and  a  Geneva  Methodist 
Church  program  for  developmentally 
disabled  adults. 

The  nwyor  is  required  by  law  to 
present  a  balanced  budget  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  Fir^ce  Committee  by 
June  1.  The  city  is  facing  a  projected 
$148  million  deficit. 


Rent  Board  Holds  Hastings 
Accountable  to  City  Law 


continued  from  page  1 

ants  who  filed  their  case  with  the  Rent 
Board  on  Oct.  17,  1991. 

"If  s  the  first  time  someone  has  stood 
up  to  Hastings,"  said  Phyllis  Bursh,  a 
Hastings  tervint  on  the  West  Block  of 
McAllister  Street,  and  a  West  Block 
Terunts  Association  member.  "They 
have  ignored  building  codes  aruj  basic 
habitaUlity  rules  and  have  justified  that 


by  saying  they  were  a  state  school." 

According  to  Tom  Debley,  Hastings 
director  of  community  relations,  the  law 
school  will  appeal  the  Rent  Board's 
decision. 

"Our  preliminary  review  concludes 
that  there  were  serious  flaws  in  the 
arulysis  of  the  complaint  by  the  hearing 
officer,"  said  Debley,  adding  that 
whether  Hastings  does  indeed  fall  urvier 
dty  jurisdiction  "is  on  the  back  bumer." 
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New  Top  Cop  Serves  Notice  to  TL  Criminals 


by  Dennis  Conkin 

Times  Special  Correspondent 

Last  month.  Mayor  Frank  Jordan 
fired  Willis  Casey  as  chief  of 
police  and  appointed  City  As- 
sessor Richard  Hongisto  to  the  post  of 
the  city's  top  cop. 

Hongisto,  who  ran  against  Jordan  in 
last  year's  mayoral  election,  was  him- 
self a  beat  cop  and  served  two  terms  on 
t  he  Sa  n  Fra  nci  sco  Boa  rd  of  Su  per  vi  sors, 
and  served  two  terms  as  sheriff  in  the 
1970s. 

Hongisto  also  served  as  police  chief 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  well  as  acting 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Correctional  Services. 
The  new  police  chief  is  known  for  his 
commitment  to  some  progressive 
causes,  but  also  has  a  reputation  as  a 
fiscal  conservative. 

This  interview  was  conducted  a  few 
days  after  a  special  police  operation  on 
street  crime  in  the  Tenderloin  was  con- 
ducted. More  than  130  arrests  for  drug 
dealing,  prostitution,  robbery,and  other 
offenses  were  made  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

Tenderloin  Times:  What  would  you 
like  to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Tenderloin 
Times? 

Richard  Hongisto:  (The  Tenderloin]  is 


a  viable  community  and  neighborhood 
and  we  have  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
quality  of  life  here  as  we  do  everywhere 
in  the  city,  and  we  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  do  that. 

"Hands  down,  the  Tenderloin 
has  the  most  crime  of  any 
neighborhood  in  the  city. 
There's  no  close  second. " 

-Richard  Hongisto 
new  Chief  of  Police 


TT:  There  is  a  controversy  about  the 
Hibemia  Bank  building  which  houses 
the  Tenderloin  Task  Force  and  some 
administrative  Police  Department  of- 
fices. You  were  quoted  as  saying  you 
thought  the  site  was  "a  turkey."  Yet  do 
you  agree  that  there  needs  to  bea  police 
station  of  some  sort  in  the  neighbor- 
hood? 

RH:  (The  Hibemia]  is  a  turkey.  It  is  not 
cost-effective.  It  is  not  a  sound  invest- 
ment at  the  price.  In  order  to  make 
police  presence  as  effective  as  possible 
in  the  Tenderloin,  we  need  an  adequate 
facility.  We  are  not  moving  out  (of  the 
Hibemia]  right  away,  though,  and  we 
are  not  moving  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  just  not  a  viable  site.  (The 
Hibemia]  wasn't  viable  as  a  commer- 


Street  Sweeping  A  Dead 
End,  Say  G.A.  Recipients 


by  Eric  Robertson 

Reacting  to  a  Frank  Jordan  may- 
oral campaign  pledge  to  clean 
up  San  Francisco's  streets  by 
expanding  workfare — that  is,  having 
welfare  recipients  perform  menial  la- 
bor for  the  city  to  "earn"  their  bene- 
fits—  General  Assistance  recipients  are 
telling  the  mayor  they  want  real  jobs 
earning  real  wages,  not  more  chump 
tasks  required  for  meager  welfare 
change. 

George  Taylor,  56,  has  been  looking 


proposals  that  contain  requests  for  in- 
creased G.A.  workfare  street  sweepers. 
Any  of  the  proposals,  with  price  tags 
ranging  from  $1  million  to  $5.7  million, 
could  be  added  onto  DPW'scurrentSll 
million  budget.  The  workfare  compo- 
nent would  cost  as  much  as  $1  nullion. 

The  largest  of  the  plans  would  triple 
the  number  of  people  sweeping  the 
streets  from  150  to  450  and  would  ex- 
pand services  from  six  to  seven  days  a 
week. 

Currently,  10  percent  of  the  cit/s 
G.A.  recipients — those  considered  "able 


George  Taylor  (lelt)  and  Wayne  Turpin  pause 
to  "earn"  their  General  Assistance  benefits,  a 

for  full-time  work  for  five  years  now 
and  has  orUy  been  able  to  obtain  odd 
jobs  here  and  there. 

Now  Taylor  is  sweeping  the  streets 
15  hours  a  week  to  work  off  his  $341 
monthly  G.A.  grant.  But  he  says,  "I'd 
much  rather  be  working  40  hours  a 
week.  This  is  the  last  resort.  This  is 
survival." 

At  an  April  28  special  committee 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
G.A.  recipients  and  advocates  asked 
the  city  to  use  money  considered  for 
high-salaried  workfare  supervisors  to 
create  more  jobs,  not  more  workfare. 
The  group,  a  coalition  of  eight  local 
nonprofits  including  the  Tenderloin 
Housing  Clinic,  recommended  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  skills  assess- 
ment and  training  program  to  helpG.  A. 
recipicntsobtain  meaningful  long-term 
employment. 

Jordan  is  now  considering  three 
Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW) 
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before  they  begin  their  street  sweeping  shift 
form  of  workfare  some  call  "demoralizing." 

Ix)died"— are  required  to  work  off  their 
$341  monthly  granlsbysweepingstreets 
or  cleaning  city  buses  and  parking  lots 
for  15  to  18  hours  a  week. 

While  the  city  pays  its  street  sweep- 
ers $17  per  hour  plus  benefits,  this  new 
pool  of  workfare  labor  would  earn  the 
equivalent  of  $5.60  an  hour. 

SteveBingham,  a  staff  attorney  at  the 
San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  As- 
sistance Foundation,  and  other  advo- 
cates for  G.A.  recipients  maintain  that 
the  current  G.A.  workfare  program  is 
run  illegally  because  it  provides  no  job 
training  or  assistance  in  finding  jobs. 
Reading  from  State  Health  Code  Sec- 
tion 17200,  Bingham  quotes,  "this  work 
should  be  created  in  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  his/her  rehabilitation  and 
thepreservationofhis/herself-respect." 

Bingham  said,  'The  program  is  not 
only  not  rehabilitative,  ifs  the  oppo- 
site— for  some  ifs  demoralizing  and 
discouraging,"  and  headded,  "it  makes 


cial  site  and  it  is  not  good  as  a  police 
station.  It  doesn't  even  have  a  holding 
cell  for  prisoners. 

TT:  How  are  you' responding  to  crime 
in  the  Tenderloin? 

RH:  As  you  can  see  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  streets  in  the  last  week. 
We  went  in  on  Jones,  Turk,  and  Golden 
Gate  streets — the  inner  Tenderloin — 
on  April  9,  10,  and  11,  and  arrested 
between  50  and  60  drug  dealers  off  the 
street. 

What  I  am  doing  now  is  revisiting 
thearea.  We'll  give  it  a  fewdaysand  see 
what  happens  and  then  do  it  again. 
Hands  down,  the  Tenderloin  has  the 
most  crime  of  any  neighborhood  in  the 
city.  There's  no  close  second.  I'd  say 
that  if  you  walk  around  the  area  look- 
ing like  you  have  money,  in  an  hour 
you  will  be  robbed.  I  think  weare going 
to  change  that. 

TT:  What  kind  of  reception  have  you 
received  from  TL  residents? 
RH:  People  are  very  helpful,  especially 
about  the  effort  to  do  something  about 
the  street.  When  the  people  who  create 
problems  know  that  we  are  out  here 
and  ready  to  move  on  them  it  subdues 
their  app>etite  for  trouble.  The  only  way 
to  stop  muggings  is  to  convince  mug- 
gers that  they  will  be  caught.  The  more 
we  can  do  that,  the  belter. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port to  reduce  crimeand  make  the  streets 
safe.  We  will  do  whatever  it  takes — 


more  patrols,  undercover,  decoys, 
whatever.  We're  going  to  conne  at  Icrimi- 
na\s\  from  so  many  Idirections]  that 
they  won't  be  sure  about  who's  a  cop. 

TT:  How  many  officers  were  part  of  the 
special  strike  force  that  augmented  the 
Tenderloin  Task  Force  for  last  month's 
operations? 

RH:  About  50:  a  patrol  contingent, 
motorcycles,narcotics — they  came  from 
all  over  the  place — headquarters  unit, 
the  bomb  squad.  We've  split  the  effort 
and  sent  some  to  Dolores  Park  at  the 
same  time. 

TT:  You  have  a  mandate  from  Mayor 
Jordan  to  cut  the  Police  Department's 
$177  millionbudget.  How  do  you  make 
cuts  and  fight  crime  at  the  same  time? 
RH:  I  am  just  starting  to  overhaul  the 
department  and  study  resources  to  see 
what  we  have  available  and  to  best  use 
what  we  have.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  sense 
of  priorities.  Just  how  bad  are  the  Ten- 
derloin, 16th  Street  and  Mission,  Dol- 
ores Park,  Sunnydale,  and  other  areas 
of  the  city? 

We  are  compiling  a  list  of  the  prob- 
lem spots  in  the  city  and  beginning  to 
prioritize.  Then  we  will  start  reorganiz- 
ing our  forces  to  respond  to  them. 

The  biggest  problem  faci  ng  the  whole 
city  is  the  immediate  and  current  fiscal 
crisis.  I  personally  feel  that  we  will  be 
able  to  work  it  out  okay,  but  we  will 
have  to  tighten  our  bells.  I  don' t  see  any 
cuts  in  (police!  personnel,  but  I  will 
redirect  a  number  of  the  brass  to  patrol 
staff  and  will  be  cutting  back  on  com- 
nnand  staff. 


the  job  search  mental- 
ity collapse." 

Mike  Roehl,27,  who 
is  on  a  street  sweeping 
crew,  said,  "I  don't 
think  pushing  a  broom 
trains  you  to  do  any- 
thing. It  seems  like  a 
vicious  circle:  a  dead- 
end street."  Roehl,  who 
has  been  employed  as 
a  truck  driver  and 
kitchen  worker  in  the 
past,  has  been  unable 
to  find  the  same  work 
here.  Now  he  lives  in  a 
truck  in  the  Mission 
district. 

Even  the  county's 
workfare  administra- 
tors admit  that  proper 
traiiung  islacking  in  the 
current  G.A.  program. 
John  Roun^anis,  Put>- 
lic  Works  Superinten- 
dent of  Street  Cleaning 
and  Urban  Forestry, 
which  oversees  the 
program,  says,  "The 
missinglirxk  is  the  train- 
ing program."  By  keep- 
ing a  track  record  of 
G.A.  recipients'  work, 
Roumbanis  says  he 
could  offer  possible 
employers  recommen- 
dations for  street 
sweepers  who  work 
hard  and  show  respon- 
sibility. 

Bingham  says  theonly  program  that 
even  attempts  to  help  G.A.  recipients 
find  work  in  San  Francisco  is  the  feder- 
ally funded  General  Assistance  Train- 
ing and  Employment  program,  but  it 
has  room  for  only  1  percent  of  all  G.A. 
recipients — only  150  slots.  Since  last 
May,  the  number  of  G.A.  recipients  has 
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Wayne  Turpin  takes  his  turn  with  a  broom  as  mandated  by  Mayor 
Frank  Jordan  who  wants  G.  A.  recipients  to  work  off  their  benefits 
by  sweeping  the  streets.  fuKilling  a  campaign  promise  he  made  to 
the  voters  that  he  would  demand  of  people  on  welfare — i.e. 
"workfare."  not  welfare. 

risen  almost  50  percent,  from  a  monthly 
load  of  about  10,000  people  to  14,000 
currently. 

"Ifs  slavery.  I  think  it  makes  you  feel 
resentful  towards  the  dty,"  says  Roehl 
of  workfare  street  sweeping.  '1  fs  just  a 
way  of  finding  peons  to  do  menial  la- 
bor." 
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ALWAYS  REMEMBER  AND  NEVER  FORGET: 

The  Tenderloin  Times'  Second  Annual  Art  Contest 
is  the  hottest  happening  in  town! 
Call  776-0700  today 
for  all  the  information  YOU  need  to  participate. 
Deadline  is  Monday,  May  4!! 
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Advocates  Urge  Wilson  to 
Put  Children  First 


by  Kathleen  McCaulIey 
and  Sandra  Magana 

On  the  same  day  Governor  Pete 
Wilson  officially  declared  April 
as  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month,  women  and  children  in  San 
Francisco  charged  the  governor  with 
child  abuse  himself  in  a  mock  lawsuit. 

As  many  as  200  people  rallied  at  the 
Slate  Building  at  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
McAllister  Street  on  April  1,  some  car- 
rying signs  reading  "Children  First" 


Ptee:  Phd  Head 

Protesters  admonish  Governor  Wilson  tor  claiming  to  be  a 
proponent  of  children's  rights  when  he  plans  to  slash  AFDC. 


groups,  including  the  Income  Rights 
Project  and  the  Cbalition  on  Homclcss- 
ness. 

"We  decided  to  draft  the  lawsuit  to 
demonstrate  what  the  governor  is  doing 
is  the  same  thing  parents  get  in  trouble 
for,  like  not  feeding  or  clothing  their 
children,"  said  Alice  Bussiere,  the  law- 
yer who  drafted  the  mock  lawsuit  Bussi- 
ere explained  the  lawsuit  is  not  a  real 
lawsuit  because  "the  governor  hasn't 
acted  on  the  proposals  yet."  Bussiere 
added  that  the  Save  Our  State  Cam- 
paign has  a  team  re- 
searching legal  actions 
they  will  be  able  to 
pursue  if  the  cuts  take 
place. 

The  governor  says 
his  proposal — the 
'Taxpayers  Protection 
Initiative,"  slated  for 
the  November  ballot — 
would  help  trim  the 
state's$6 billion  deficit. 
But  advocates  say  the 
cuts  would  put  orjy  a  5 
percen  t  d  en  t  i  n  the  d  ef i- 
cil  while  bringing  dev- 
astating harm  to  the  1 .5 
million  children  who 
depend  on  the  welfare 
grants  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter. 

"What  better  scape- 
goats than  women,  chil- 
dren, and  people  of 
color,"  said  Eva  Patter- 
son, executive  director 
of  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Af- 
fairs. Patterson  recom- 
mended "taking  some 
money  from  the  rich 
and  taking  care  of  the 


and  "Let  Pete  Sleep  on  the  Streets"  to 

condemn  WHsori  for  Initiating  policies 
they  say  would  put  poor  children  in 
California  at  greater  risk  of  hunger, 
homelessness,  and  disease. 

"How  can  he  take  on  child  abuse 
when  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  (AFE)C)  cuts  he's  propos- 
ing are  in  essence  promoting  child 
abuse?"  questioned  Andrea  Shorter,  a 
member  of  the  Save  Our  State  Cam- 
paign (SOS),  a  coalition  of  advocacy 


children." 

If  the  cuts  go  through,  a  mother  with 
two  children — the  average  family  on 
AFDC— would  see  their  AFDC  benefits 
drop  to  $507  a  month  from  $663.  That 
would  hit  especially  hard  families  liv- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  where  the  fair 
market  rent  is  $811  for  a  one-bedroom 
apartment,  according  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

Theodore  Hewett,  one  of  the  many 
children  at  the  rally,  said,  "I  think  Gov- 


Bernadine  Emperador  (center)  and  daughter  Jennifer  (left)  cheer  speakers  at  a  demonstratton 
against  proposed  cuts  in  AFDC  payments  as  an  etfigy  of  Wilson  swings  twhind  them. 

emor  Wilson  is  a  big 
sneak  and  a  real  liar 
because  he  would  like 
to  take  money  from 
little  children  and  make 
people  homeless.  I 
think  that  we  should 
fight  the  cuts  that 
Wilson  is  trying  to 
make  and  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to 
live." 

Other  local  protests 
against  the  proposed 
AFDC  cuts  last  month 
included: 

•  April  4:  Five 
people  from  the  Ten- 
derloin Organizing 
Project  and  the  San 
Francisco  Low  Income 
Support  Network  pro- 
tested a  San  Francisco 
Chronicleeditorial  sup- 
porting Wilson's  pro- 
posed cuts.  "They 
should  do  some  real  re- 
search and  not  just  take 
their  information  from 
one  place/'  said  Garth 
Ferguson,  who  added 

that  after  negotiations,  the  newspaper 
agreed  to  run  a  rebuttal  editorial  writ- 
ten by  the  protesters. 

•  April  8:  Five  hundred  people 
marched  on  the  State  Building  at  Van 


Demonstrators  protest  a  San  Francisco  Chronicle  editorial 
supporting  Wilson's  proposed  AFDC  cuts. 


Ness  Avenue  and  McAllister  Street  in 
support  of  a  rally  organized  by  a  coali- 
tionof  diverse  groups  called  "Chop  from 
the  Top  Coalition  Against  Wilson's 
Budget." 


Tenants  Lobby  HUD 
For  Self-Management 


by  Phoebe  Berline 

Tired  of  being  harassed  by  man- 
agement companies,  at>out  30 
low-income  housing  tenants 
from  throughout  San  Francisco  held  an 
April  8  rally  on  the  steps  of  the  Phillip 
Burton  Federal  Building,  450  Golden 
Gate  Ave. 

The  purpose  of  the  morning  rally 
was  to  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  that  tenants  are 
taking  it  upon  themselves  to  improve 
low-income  housing. 

Specifically,  tenants  said  they  want 
the  right  to  make  management  deci- 
sions for  the  buildings  in  which  they 
live.  Many  of  the  30  tenants  at  the  rally 
said  that  efforts  to  orgaruze  into  ten- 
ants' rights  assodatiortt  have  been  frus- 
trated by  interference  from  building 
management  companies. 

"We  are  fed  up, '  said  Louise  Vaughn, 
a  resident  of  the  Geneva  Towers  public 
housing  project.  "You  get  tired  of  being 
threatened  and  intimidated." 

The  rally  was  organized  by  the  newly 
formed  Citywide  Alliance  of  Residents' 
Associations,  a  coalition  of  low-income 


housing  groups  from  across  the  dty. 

Rally  participants  called  for  HUD  to 
investigate  claims  of  fraudulent  behav- 
ior by  building  managers. 

Alvin  Jones  said  a  %llow  resident  at 
the  Shoreview  projects  in  Hunters  Point 
had  wanted  to  become  vice-president 
of  the  Shoreview  Tenants  Association 
but  the  manager  threatened  her  with 
eviction. 

"She  called  up  the  regional  manager, 
Eric  Ralft,  in  Oakland  to  talk  to  him 
about  the  association,  and  he  said,  'Well, 
you  better  not  do  that.  1  might  evict 
you,'"  said  Jones. 

Responding  to  the  charges  of  cor- 
ruption, HUD  Public  Affairs  Spokes- 
pereon  John  Phillips  said,  "We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  accusations  and  will 
investigate." 

HUD  officials  have  agreed  to  send 
an  administrator  out  to  developments 
and  buildings  it  subsidizes — whether 
publicly  or  privately  owned — to  obtain 
documentation  of  claims  by  tenant 
groups. 

However,  tenants  remain  skeptical. 

Speaking  amid  cheers  and  applause, 
tenants  declared  an  urgent  need  for 
residential  management  "Members  of 


Shoreview  Tenants  Association  President 
sure  his  views  are  heard. 

the  alliance  believe  if  they  have  a  say  in 
what  happens  in  their  development,  it 
will  be  better  run,"  a  spokesperson  for 
the  Coalition  for  Low  Income  Housing 
explained. 

Now  more  than  ever,  HUD  Section  8 
rent-subsidized  tenants  fear  being  left 
out  in  the  cold.  Many  of  the  city's  sub- 
sidized housing — built  in  the  1 960s  and 


1970s— are  at  the  end 
of  their  20-year  low- 
interest  mortgages  is- 
sued by  HUD  specifi- 
cally to  keep  low-in- 
come uni  ts  l)elo  w  mar- 
ket rate  rents. 

Because  of  this,  in 
the  coming  months, 
building  owners  will 
have  the  option  of  pre- 
p>aying  the  mortgages, 
or  those  mortgages  will 
be  paid  off,  and  the 
units  will  then  t>e  eli- 
gible to  be  rented  at 
market  rales. 

"I  am  afraid  of  los- 
ing Section  8  (subsi- 
dized] housing,"  said 
one  tenant.  "We  have 

I'  enough  homeless 
people  on  the  streets 
Photo:  Phil  Head  already." 
Alvin  Jones  makes     HUD'S  Phillips  says 
the  department  is  in 
favor  of  resident  ownership  of  build- 
ings and  developments,  and  he  is  en- 
couraged by  the  tenants'  demands. 

"The  more  resident  involvement,  the 
better  kind  of  place  if  s  going  to  be  to 
live,"  he  said,  stressing  that  HUD's 
biggest  concern  is  that  the  housing  units 
remain  low-income  units. 


What?!  You  haven't  subscribed  to  The  Tenderloin  Times  yet?  Well,  you'd  better  get  on  the  horn  and  call  776-0700  today 
to  get  all  the  Information  you  need  to  receive  The  Times  at  your  very  own  house  every  single  nnonthll! 
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Seniors  Urge  Police  Department  to  Improve  911  Services 


by  Katie  Galloway 

San  Francisco's  911  emergency 
dispatchers  suffer  from  exces- 
sive overlime  work,  stress-re- 
lated illnesses,  and  low  morale,  which 
leads  to  lagging  emergency  response 
bme  and  service. 

These  were  the  conditions  described 
at  the  April  1  San  Francisco  Police 
Commission  meeting  by  the  Senior 
Action  Network  (SAN) — a  broad-based 
coalition  of  senior  groups  in  the  city 
who  are  fed  up  with  what  they  say  is  the 
slow  911  response  time  arxl  the  desper- 
ate working  conditions  of  many  911 
dispatchers. 

George  Willian^s,  a  member  of  SAN's 
Crime  and  Safety  Committee,  wore  a 
surgical  mask  at  the  meeting  to  illus- 
trate the  poor  air  quality  at  the  911 
facility  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Hall  of 
Justice 

"I'm  wearing  a  mask,  and  it  is  April 
Fool's  Day,  but  this  is  no  pke,"  Wil- 
liams told  the  commissioners.  Williams 
explained  that  during  a  SAN  tour  of  the 
911  facility,  a  dispatcher  fainted  due  to 
inadequate  ventilation  in  the  room. 

SFPD  Capt.  Robert  Fife — in  charge 
of  police  communications  and  dispatch, 
which  includes  the  911  response  sys- 
tem— said  that  the  air  quality  outside  of 
the  Hall  of  Justice  affects  the  air  quality 
inside. 

"We  have  a  freeway  and  offramps 
right  outside  850  Bryant,"  he  said,  "and 
there  are  times  when  the  air  quality 
inside  the  building  reaches  the  mini- 
mum levels  of  quality  allowed." 

Air  intake  vents  located  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  of  the  Hall  of  Justice 
provide  outside  air — which  is  tiltered 
and  then  mixed  with  a  supply  of  clean 
air — for  the  entire  sh-ucture.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  (DPW)  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  air 
ventilation  system. 

"The  DPW  engineer  is  totally  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  the  system, 
and  1  understand  that  that  service  has 
taken  place,"  said  Fife,  who  added  that 


Phoc  Phi  Head 

A  member  of  the  Senior  Action  Network  (SAN)  expresses  his  views  before  the  Police 
Commission.  SAN  Is  working  to  upgrade  conditions  of  the  city's  911  facilities  in  order  to 
Improve  that  agency's  effectiveness  In  the  San  Francisco  community, 
to  his  knowledge,  no  dispatcher  in  the     dispatchers  currently  working  shifts  is 


911  facility  has  fainted  from  the  air 
quality. 

SAN  tour  members  also  reported  that 
dispatchers  were  sitting  in  chairs  with- 
out backs  and  performing  janitorial 
duties,  and  that  the  lighting  in  the  room 
was  poor. 

"S.F.'s  911  staff  is  currently  31  people 
,  short,"  said  Dorothy  Longthrop,  an- 
other member  of  SAN's  Crime  and 
Safety  Committee.  During  one  week 
last  February,  Longthrop  said,  79  dis- 
patchers were  forced  to  divide  680 
overtime  hours. 

'The  irony  is  that  overtime  pay  at 
time  and  a  half  ends  up  costing  signifi- 
cantly more  in  the  long  run  than  hiring 
additiorul  staff,"  Longthrop  said. 

Fife  added  that  during  April,  more 
than  700  overtime  hours  were  logged 
by  78  dispatchers.  Fife  said  that  the  12  to 
15  dispatchers  currently  working  each 
shift  is  "totally  inadequate"  and  that  if 
he  had  his  druthers,  another  4  or  5 
dispatchers  would  be  added  to  each 
shift. 

Due  to  disabilities,  leaves,  vacations, 
and  other  absences,  the  total  number  of 


78,  down  from  the  full  compliment  of 
113. 

The  Police  Commission  has  tradi- 
tionally blamed  dispatcher  staffing 
problen\s  and  antiquated  equipment  on 
a  lack  of  funding.  But  members  of  SAN 
argued  before  the  commission  that 
when  funds  have  been  available,  911 
working  conditions  have  been  at  the 
lx)ttom  of  the  priority  list. 

A  1990  San  Francisco  City 
Controller's  audit  found  that  San 
Francisco's  emergency  response  system 
is  among  the  most  sluggish  in  the  state. 
The  audit  set  forth  51  recommenda- 
tions in  six  major  areas,  urging  improve- 
ments in  staffing,  management  proce- 
dures, and  equipment  upgrades. 

One  major  problem  with  San 
Francisco's  911  respoi^  system  is  the 
lack  of  multilingual  operators,  said  John 
Kimbro,  a  Tenderloin  resident  and 
SAN's  vice  president  Emer^gency  calls 
by  non-English  or  -Spanish  sapeaking 
people  are  almost  always  transferred  to 
operators  in  other  cities  who  are  con- 
versant in  those  languages. 

Kimbro  says  this  transferring  of  calls 


can  waste  critical  seconds  of  response 
time  in  emergency  situations. 

SFPD's  Fife  said  that  within  10  to  15 
seconds,  non-English  speaking  911  call- 
ers can  be  cormcctcd  to  a  direct  AT&T 
telephone  line  to  a  translation  service 
based  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  that  offers 
118  languages. 

The  Police  Department's  general 
information  telephone  number  offers 
taped  ir^tructions  only  in  English,  there- 
fore non-English  speaking  citizens  are 
unable  to  understand  the  recording  and 
then  dial  911 — the  only  number  with 
which  they  can  evenhially  communi- 
cate. The  result  is  already  over-bur- 
dened 91 1  operators  arc  being  flooded 
with  non-emergency  calls. 

SAN  members  proposed  solutions 
to  the  911  malaise  to  the  Police  Com- 
mission, including  advertising  general 
information  numbers  in  various  lan- 
guages, hiring  additional  and  multilin- 
gual staff,  and  upgrading  equipment. 

Kimbro  also  asked  that  at  least  one 
memtier  of  the  Police  Commission  join 
SAN  for  another  tour  of  the  911  facility 
in  San  Frandsco  and  the  911  facility  in 
San  Jose  where,  SAN  members  ex- 
plained, the  equipment  is  modernized 
and  the  working  conditions  enviable. 

Kimbro  also  requested  that  regular 
meetings  be  held  between  SAN  and  the 
commission  to  check  progress  on  the 
improvements  of  the  911  facility  and 
working  conditions. 

SAN  has  not  waited  for  the  connmis- 
sion  to  act.  After  their  initial  visit  to  the 
dt/s  911  fadlity,  SAN  members  hdd  a 
bake  sale  on  the  steps  of  City  Hall, 
raising  $400  to  purchase  a  new  chair 
and  a  fan  for  911  dispatchers. 

SAN's  interest  in  crime  and  public 
safety  are  among  several  key  concerns 
facing  seniors  in  San  Francisco.  The 
group  will  be  cosponsoring  30  crime 
prevention  workshops  for  seruors  this 
year.  With  more  than  lOXXX)  members, 
SAN  has  raised  $750^)00  over  the  past 
three  months  to  put  into  three  key  areas 
of  concern  for  seniors:  crime  and  safety, 
health  care,  and  transportation. 


Tenderloin  Residents' 
Human  Rights  in  Question? 


by  Julie  Scheff 

When  dtizens  get  hit  over  the 
head  as  they  shop  for  grocer- 
ies and  fear  random  violence 
whenever  they  step  outside  their  doors, 
their  human  rights  are  being  violated, 
said  Leroy  Looper. 

As  chair  of  the  neighborhood  Crime 
Abatement  Committee,  Looper  invited 
the  dt/s  Human  Rights  Commission 
to  examine  whether  the  city  has  ne- 
glected the  human  rights  of  Tenderloin 
residents  by  allowing  rampant  crime  to 
continue  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Family 
Housing 
Planned  for 
EUis  Street 

by  Sandra  Magana 

San  Frandsco  Network  Mirusbies 
in  partnership  with  Asian  Ndgh- 
borhood  Design  plans  to  con- 
struct a  new  38-unit  family  housing 
project  on  Ellis  Street  across  from  a 
vacant  lot  that  is  slated  to  be  a  children's 
playground. 

Reverend  Clenda  Hope,  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Network  Minishies, 
said  she  envisioi\s  the  Ellis  Sti-eel  proj- 
ect as  a  "life  center"  that  will  offer 
"people  a  way  to  ertrich  their  lives,  gain 
control — whatever  that  may  mean  to 
them — and  offer  kids  a  place  they  would 
want  to  brir^g  friends  to." 

Plans  for  the  site  at  555  Ellis  St,  which 


At  an  April  1  meeting  at  the  Cadillac 
Hotel,  380  Eddy  St.,  Ed  Lee,  director  of 
the  dt/s  Hunrtan  Rights  Commission, 
told  a  group  of  about  50  that  he  knows 
people  in  the  Tenderloin  harbor  a  "wide- 
ranging  feeling  that  the  Tenderloin  is 
being  left  out  and  being  looked  at  as 
where  people  on  the  edge  are  allowed 
to  fall  off." 

"One  of  our  duties  is  to  coordinate 
services  and  make  sure  that  the  neigh- 
borhood is  not  treated  differenfly  than 
Padfic  Heights  We  bring  that  commit- 
ment with  us  today,"  said  Lee,  who 
promised  his  agency  would  hold  a  June 

is  now  a  used  car  business,  are  for  a  five- 
story  building  with  nine  studios  and 
the  remainder  a  mix  of  two-  and  three- 
bedroom  apartments.  The  apartments 
are  being  designed  to  be  more  spadous 
than  similar  housing  uruts  in  the  Ten- 
derioin  and  will  house  both  seniors  and 
the  working  poor  whose  income  is  be- 
tween 35  percent  to  50  percent  of  the 
San  Frandsco  median  income. 

The  devdopment  will  have  an  out- 
door playground  ax\d  a  patio,  a  meeting 
room,  a  recreation  room,  a  fully 
equipped  laundry  room,  a  tutorial  cen- 
ter, and  a  cour\seling  suite. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  esti- 
mated at  $7  million.  The  dly  has  com- 
mitted $900,000  to  purchase  the  hous- 
ing site  and  another  $750,000  has  been 
contributed  by  individuals,  and  private 
groups,  induding  the  Natiorul  Organi- 
zation of  Presbyterian  Women,  the 
Roberts  Foundation,  Rotary  Qub  #2, 
and  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco. 
The  rest  of  the  funds  are  to  be  raised 
from  a  state  housing  program  and  fed- 
eral tax  credits  as  weU  as  through  indi- 


1992  hearing  in  the  Tenderloin  to  focus 
on  the  neighborhood's  problems. 

Looper  asked  the  Human  Rights 
Comniission  to  investigate  whether  the 
Tenderloin  receives  its  fair  share  of 
federal,  state,  and  dty  money  and  re- 
sources. 

Lee  said  the  commission  probably 
does  not  have  the  resources,  but  the 
conunission  would  try  to  enlist  Con- 
gresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi  and  State 
Senator  Milton  Marks  to  do  such  an 
investigation. 

Kathy  Lu,  director  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  (NOMPC), 
said  that  the  dty  has  used  the  Tender- 
loin as  a  lever  to  win  a  five-year  federal 
Commuruty  Partnership  grant  for  $5 
million  for  drug  abatement,  but  then 
gave  the  neighborhood  only  $15/XX)  of 


viduals  and  foundations. 

The  project,  set  to  begin  January  1993 
and  to  be  completed  by  June  1994,  is  the 
third  new  family  housing  project  sched- 
uled to  open  in  the  Tenderloin  during 
the  next  few  years. 

Hope  wants  to  make  sure  the  plans 
meet  community  standards,  so  San 
Francisco  Network  Ministries  has 
scheduled  community  ptcscntatiorxs  for 
May  7  at  11  a.m.  and  May  1 1  at  530  p.m. 
Both  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Cadil- 
lac Hotel. 


Free  English  Classes 

Small  classes 
afternoons  and  evenings  at 

St.  Giles  College 

One  Hallidie  PJaza 
Third  Floor 

at  Powell  Station  (corner  of  Powell 
and  Market,  next  to  the  Gap  shop) 

(415)  788-3552 


those  funds  last  year. 

The  grant  from  the  federal  Office  of 
Substance  Abuse  Services  was  distrib- 
uted through  the  Neighborhood  Em- 
powerment grant  and  the  Neighbor- 
hoods in  Transition  grant  programs. 
The  Tenderloin  was  one  of  eight  neigh- 
borhoods targeted  under  the  Neigh- 
borhood Empowerment  grant,  which 
disbibutes  $175,000  aimually  to  set  up 
drug  prevention  and  education. 

NOMPC  received  a  $15,000  Neigh- 
borhood Empowerment  grant  last  year. 
The  Tenderloin's  share  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Empowerment  grant  was  11 
percent,  but  only  2  percent  of  the  over- 
all Community  Partnership  grant. 

"We  feel  like  if  s  time  to  examine  and 
hold  (the  city]  accountable  for  those 
funds  and  make  denwnds  that  must  be 
addressed,"  said  Lu. 


I  GRAFFICK 
NATWICKS 


^  1  &  2  Color  Printing 

^  Customized  Coniinuous  Forms 
^  Stock  Computer  Paper 


Clark  Nalwick.  Owner/Operator 
AFUCIO  McmtJcr  40  Years 

■  ^ 

240  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  441-0878 
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Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  Struggles  to 
Keep  up  with  Caseload  and  Repair  Orders 
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a  shortage  of  pereonnel  keeps  them  from 
making  their  annual  rounds  on  time. 
They  also  say  landlord  neglect  and 
tenant  instability  contribute  heavily  to 
persistent  problems  in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  nx)St  common  problems  include 
lack  of  heat  or  hot  water,  garbage  accu- 
mulating in  light  shafts  or  basements, 
broken  locks  and  doors,  and  rodent  and 
roach  infestation. 

Joseph  Trevino,  a  resident  of  the 
Sunnyside  Hotel  on  Sixth  Street  and 
one-time  tenant  liaison  at  the  Sunnyside 
for  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Qinic,  said 
he  has  been  frustrated  by  the  response 
when  he  calls  inspectors  to  his  building. 
"The  inspector  would  come  out  and  say 
this  is  a  violation  and  this  is  a  violation, 
but  nothing  would  happen,"  said 
Trevino.  'The/d  give  the  landlord  a 
little  more  time  and  a  little  more  time.  1 
had  a  basic  broken  window  in  my  room, 
and  it  took  six  months  to  get  fixed.  The 
agencies  just  don't  play  hardball." 

Margaret  Gee  of  the  Chinatown 
Housing  Corporation,  which  operates 
a  number  of  residential  buildings  in 
Chinatown  and  the  Tenderloin,  said 
that  she  has  had  problems  with  inspec- 
tors not  citing  obvious  violations  or 
following  up  on  problems. 

"In  buildings  we  were  about  to  take 
over/'  said  Gee,  "there  were  major  leaks, 
holes  in  the  ceiling,  signs  that  aren't 
there  or  aren't  operational.  We  wanted 
these  things  cited  because  we  wanted 
the  prior  owner  to  repair  them,  but 
inspectors  didn't  find  they  were  a  con- 
cern." 

Jamie  Sanbonmatsu,  an  organizer  at 
the  Tenderloin  Housing  Qinic,  which 
places  over  a  thousand  people  in  sev- 
enty different  buildings  through  its  low- 
income  housing  programs,  said, 
Teoplefeel  that  manyinspectors  don't 


take  the  job  seriously.  Most  Tenderloin 
tenants  don't  know  enough  about  (code 
violations)  to  make  complaints.  The  ones 
that  do  get  told  by  some  inspectors, 
basically,  "You're  living  down  here, 
what  do  you  expect?'  And  I've  never 
heard  of  any  landlord  being  fined  or 
getting  a  full  penalty." 

BBI  Inspector  Ivan  Sarkany  said  staff 
reductions  resulting  from  city  hiring 
freezes  and  budget  cuts  have  hampered 
the  agency's  ability  to  keep  up  with  the 
problems.  The  BBI  Housing  Inspection 
Division  has  17  inspectors  to  cover 
22,000  residential  buildings  citywide. 
But  Sarkany  and  other  inspectors  say 
relentless  tenant  and  landlord  problems 
in  the  neight>orhood  are  also  major 
obstacles  to  maintaining  health  and 
safety  standards  in  the  Tenderloin.  They 
add  that  extensions  in  repair  deadlines 
are  common  because  sticking  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  often  does  not  allow 
adequate  time  to  complete  repairs. 

"Ifs  far  more  complex  than  just  en- 
forcing the  code/'  said  Sarkany,  who 


recently  was  transferred  to  the  Mission 
district  after  eight  years  in  the  Tender- 
loin. 

"A  lot  of  times  landlords  are  the 
problems,"  he  said.  "In  1982,  nearly 
every  place  in  the  Tenderloin  had  an 
illegal  heat  override  switch  in  the 
manager's  office  or  beneath  the  desk. 
There  were  dummy  thermostats  with 
the  temperatures  painted  on,  stuck  to 
the  wall  with  super  glue.  We  realized 
they  (building  operators)  shut  down 
the  heat  systems  illegally  after  five,  or 
on  weekends  when  the  ir\spector  went 
home.  We  went  inch  by  inch  with  a 
'heat  sweep'  through  the  Tenderloin.  It 
took  three  years.  Each  building  was  a 
battle." 

Sarkany  said  his  continued  presence 
drastically  reduced  the  problems  and 
made  tenants  and  landlords  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  codes.  But  if  inspectors 
aren't  a  constant  presence,  problems 
soon  resurface. 

'The  biggest  problen^  are  with  ten- 
ants who  are  not  permanent  at  the  ho- 


tel/' Sarkany  said.  'They  have  no  loy- 
alty to  the  building.  They  take  fire  extin- 
guishers and  soil  them,  or  they  loosen 
door  parts  so  that  they  appear  closed 
but  won't  lock.  That  way  people  can 
carry  on  illegal  activity  and  bypass  the 
manager.  Sometimes  a  tenant  is  evicted 
because  he  doesn't  pay  rent,  then  moves 
from  building  to  building  and  causes  a 
problem  in  each  place.  I've  seen  that 
n^ybe  50  times," 

"Ultimately,"  Sarkany  concluded, 
"it's  the  owner's  responsibility  110  per- 
cent. When  you  buy  a  building,  you 
also  buy  a  relationship  to  people." 

While  some  housing  advocates 
dcnwnd  stricter  enforcement  of  health 
and  safety  codes,  others  are  wary  of  the 
problems  that  increased  enforcement, 
can  bring. 

Bill  Crieder,  director  of  Indo-Chi- 
nese Housing  Ci)rporation,  which  runs 
two  Tenderloin  buildings,  said,  "If 
bureaucratic  inspectors  are  more  wor- 
ried about  the  rule  book  than  with 
people,  it  has  a  negative  effect.  If  you 
dte  a  for-profit  landlord  about  plumb- 
ing problems,  he  may  get  smart  and  do 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  pass  costs  on  to  the 
tenants.  It  would  be  best  to  negotiate 
with  landlords  on  good  terms  so  ten- 
ants are  not  adversely  affected." 


Neighbors,  Merchants  Oppose  Drop-In 
Center  for  Homeless  Substance  Users 
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go  ahead  with  the  center  in  the  chosen 
location. 

"A  classic  bureaucratic  move,"  said 
homeless  activist  Josh  Brandon  of  the 
commissioners'  decision. 

Earlier  in  the  meeting,  Brandon  had 
testified  before  the  the  commission  to 
open  the  center.  "Do  you  want  San 
Francisco  to  become  a  Calcutta?  Or  do 
you  want  San  Frandsco  to  be  the  first 
dty  to  say  'Yes,  we  are  going  to  nnake 
these  deaths  stop'?"  he  said. 

"Make  the  dedsion  now,"  Brandon 


Free  San  Fi'ancisco 
Neighborhood  Breakfast 
with 

Senator  Milton  Marks 

Saturday,  May  2  from  9  to  1 1  a.m. 
Lady  Shaw  Senior  Center 
1483  Mason  Street 

QUESTION:  Why  are  these  community  leaders 
working-  so  hard  for  Milton  Marks  in  his 
community-based  campaign  for  State  Senate? 


Callforula  State  Employees  Association 
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Hon.  Franli  Fung 
Hon.  Mnbei  Teng 
Hon.  Leland  Yee 
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Hon.  Thomas  Ng 
Hon.  Harry  W.  Kim 


Enid  Ng  Llm 
James  Ho 
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Lenore  Chluu 
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Thomas  Wu.  D.D.S. 
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ANSWER:  Please  come  to  the  Marks  Community 
Breakfast,  talk  to  Milton  Marks,  and  find  out. 
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pleaded,  "because  people  are  dying." 

According  to  a  Tenderloin  Times  study 
of  homeless  people  who  died  in  San 
Francisco  in  1991,  alcohol  and  drugs 
were  conlributing  factors  in  52  percent 
of  113  deaths.  Six  years  of  Tenderloin 
Times  investigation  into  deaths  among 
homeless  people  had  prompted  advo- 
cates for  the  homeless  to  pressure  the 
dty  into  providing  a  drop-in  center  for 
substance  users  unwilling  or  unable  to 
accept  detox  services. 

Primary  opposibon  to  the  opening 
of  the  center  came  from  merchants  and 
residents.  The  center  will  be  located  at 
1446  Market  St,  but  the  entrance  to  the 
center  will  be  on  the  Fell  Street  side  of 
the  building. 

George  Antonitti,  owner  of  Judi's 
Place  bar  on  Market  Street,  a  couple  of 
doors  away  fix)m  the  proposed  center's 


Attention  Churches! 


If  you  had  a  guaranteed  plan 
that  woula  eliminate  the 
need  for  you  to  seek  dona- 
tions from  your  church 
members,  wouldn't  you  be 
interested? 

We  believe  you  will  be.  To 
find  out  about  this  life-time 
opportunity  please  feel  free 
to  call. 

AMENEX  Insurance 
(415)  391-4491 


site,  said  he  supports  the  creation  of  the 
center  but  not  the  location. 

"We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  and 
effort  trying  to  improve  that  block  of 
Market  Street,"  said  Antonitti.  "We  are 
trying  to  attract  the  tourist  trade,  make 
it  another  Union  Street,  but  that  won't 
happen  while  it  looks  like  Sixth  and 
Market." 

Merchants  and  residents  also  com- 
plain that  they  were  given  only  two  and 
a  half  weeks  notice  before  the  initial 
Health  Commission  hearing  on  the 
center  held  on  April  8. 

Paul  Boden  of  the  Coalition  on 
Homelessness  said,  "If  you  think  that 
stepping  over  people  passed  out  on  the 
street  is  bad  for  business,  well,  stepping 
over  dead  people  is  not  going  to  bring 
tourists  to  San  Frandsco  either." 

Clients  of  the  drop-in  center  will  be 
referred  by  the  Mobile  Assistance  Pa- 
trol, police,  and  paramedics,  or  they  can 
simply  drop-in  on  their  own.  Drug  and 
alcohol  counseling,  information,  and 
education  will  be  provided  by  center 
staff  as  well  as  referrals  to  relevant  serv- 
ices and  resources. 

Medical  screenings  will  be  provided 
by  staffers  of  the  city's  Tom  Waddell 
Clinic. 

The  center  will  include  lounge  areas, 
bathrooms  and  showers,  areas  for  short 
rests  no  more  than  a  few  hours,  light 
snacks,  and  appropriate  sodal  and  rec- 
reational activities. 

Proponents  for  either  side  of  the  is- 
sue have  the  option  of  appealing  what- 
ever decision  the  Health  Commission 
makes  on  the  center  to  the  county  Board 
of  Supervisors. 


Wrongful  eviction. 
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Cambodian  Combatants  Vie  for  Territory 
As  United  Nations  is  Slow  to  Arrive 
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walking  two  days  to  a  makeshift  camp 
near  Sala  Vay  town  on  Route  6.  Refu- 
gees there  have  nx»vod  only  two  cans 
of  rice  per  person  since  arriving  about 
two  weeks  ago,  causing  Neat's  hus- 
band to  leave  the  camp  to  search  for  rice 
in  nearby  villages. 

Despite  the  signing  of  peace  accords 
in  Paris  last  October,  factional  fight- 
ing— particularly  between  Phnom  Penh 
government  troops  and  Khmer  Rouge 
forces — continues  in  Cambodia. 

United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces, 
deployed  in  March,  have  steered  clear 
of  the  fighting.  The  U.N.  insists  its 
mandate  is  to  enforce  the  cease-fire  and 
not  get  embroiled  in  a  "shooting  war." 

"We're  not  getting  involved  in  their 
battles  or  their  skimiishcs,"  said  Gen- 
eral John  Sanderson,  Australian  com- 
mander of  the  U.N.  forces  in  Cambodia. 
"What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  stop  them 


ing  to  Cambodia  from  camps  in  Thai- 
land. 

The  Paris  Peace  Accords  pronused 
to  end  more  than  20  years  of  warfare 
among  four  Cambodian  factions — the 
Phnom  Penh  government,  forces  led  by 
Prince  Sihanouk's  son  Norodom 
Ranariddh,  the  Khmer  People's  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (KPNLF),  and 
the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Heavy  Fighting  Continues 

But  since  January,  heavy  fighting — 
including  rocket,  mortar,  and  artillery 
attacks—has  raged  in  Kompong  Thom 
province,  killing  18  people  and  forcing 
18,000  villagers  to  flee  their  homes. 

While  each  faction  claims  the  other 
was  first  to  start  the  cease-fire  viola- 
tions— which  began  almost  immedi- 
ately following  the  signing  of  the  cease- 
fire in  Paris  on  Oct.  23, 1991— it  appears 
that  the  rival  armies  are  making  efforts 
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At  a  makeshift  refugee  camp  in  Chiap,  Kompong  Thom  province,  plastic  tarps  are  the  only 
shatter  available  to  the  1,000  refugees  fleeing  the  fighting  that  still  rages  in  central  Camtxxiia 
despite  a  U.N, -brokered  peace  accord  signed  in  October  1991. 


from  fighting,  arui  then  we  will  move 
UJM.  troops  in  to  verify  the  separation 
of  the  forces  in  that  area. 

"If  s  iw)  good  for  the  Ututed  Natior\s 
to  be  wandering  around  Kompong 
Thom  provirKe  hoping  something  good 
will  come  out  of  it  all,"  Sanderson  added. 
"After  all,  if s  their  peace  agreement" 

In  a  peacekeeping  operation  unprece- 
dented in  both  its  scale  and  its  cost.  The 
UN.  Transitional  Authority  in  Carribo- 
dia  (UNTAC)  will  send  some  22,000 
persormel — including  15,900  soldiers — 
to  Cambodia  over  the  next  year  to 
monitor  the  cease-fire,  disarm  the  rival 
armies,  and  oversee  general  elections 
slated  for  1993. 

To  date,  ovUy  a  few  UJsl.  battalions- 
totalling  approxin^ately  3,000  soldiers — 
have  arrived  in  Cambodia.  The  major- 
ity have  been  deployed  in  Phnom  Per\h 
or  the  northwestern  provinces  to  en- 
sure the  security  of  the  refugees  return- 


to  claim  territory  before  the  U.N.  draws 
the  final  factional  territory  lines. 

Sanderson  has  set  up  a  Mixed  Mili- 
tary Working  Group  (MMWG)  in 
Kompong  Thom  town,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  each  faction  to 
negotiate  and  morutor  a  cease-fire. 

Talks  in  Honeymoon  Bungalow 

Following  the  group's  meeting  on 
April  2 — for  which  the  U>J.  flew  in  two 
Khnw  Rouge  generals  from  their  jungle 
headquarters — Sanderson  sent  a  UK. 
contingent  of  200  Indonesian  troops  to 
Kompong  Thom  town.  To  date,  those 
troops  have  been  restricted  to  barracks 
on  the  edge  of  town  and  not  deployed 
to  the  contested  zones  of  the  province 
where  roads  are  heavily  mined  and 
sporadic  fighting  continues  almost 
daily. 

The  cease-fire  negotiatior\s  in  Kom- 


pong Thom  are  taking  place  in  a  bizarre 
setting.  Military  leaders  who  for  years 
have  fought  each  other  in  the  jungle 
now  room  together  in  one  government 
guest  house,  which  also  doubles  as  the 
local  honeymoon  bungalow.  Perched 
on  stilts  over  a  niarsh  full  of  lily  pads 
and  chirping  frogs,  the  guesthouse  is 
isolated  from  the  main  part  of  tov^m. 

Just  a  stone's  throw  away  is  the 
UNTAC  military 
headquarters.  Every 
morning  the  rriilitary 
leaders  from  the  dif- 
ferent Mictions  put  on 
their  uniforms  and 
under  guarded  escort 
walk  over  to  the 
UNTAC  headquarters 
for  their  meetings. 

"We're  like  POWs," 
joked  Major  Om  Eng, 
one  of  the  two  KPNLF 
observers.  "If  we  want 
to  go  into  town  for  a 
haircut  or  have  a  fanv 


execution,  forced  labor,  or  disease. 

Observers  are  skeptical  about 
whether  the  fighting  in  Kompong  Thom 
wiW  be  quelled  by  Khmer  Rouge  par- 
ticipation in  the  MMWG  meetings. 

The  day  that  Khmer  Rouge  repre- 
sentatives attended  the  MMWG  meet- 
ing, Khmer  Rouge  troops  fired  rockets 
that  landed  only  one  kilometer  from 
town,  said  Kao  Chheng  Hour,  perrrw- 
nent  member  to  the  People's  Commit- 
tee of  Kompong  Thom  province. 

On  March  20,  she  said,  four  rockets 
landed  in  the  center  of  town,  wounding 
two  people.  "The  Khmer  Rouge  doesn't 


ily  member  come  to 
visit  us,  a  guard  must 
accompany  them." 

The  Khmer  Rouge 
hinged  their  coopera- 
tion in  a  cease-fire  in  Kompong  Thom 
on  Phnom  Penh  withdrawing  reinforce- 
ment troops  it  has  sent  to  the  province 
since  January.  On  April  8,  government 
representatives  agreed  to  that  conces- 
sion, and  the  next  nwrrung  Iruckloads 
of  cheering,  clapping,  and  singing  sol- 
diers— on  their  way  home  in  time  for 
the  New  Year  celebrations — were  sent 
back  to  their  bases  in  Siem  Reap  and 
Phnom  Pei^. 

But  Khmer  Rouge  Generals  Maw 
Rom  and  Chu  Chin  charged  that  Phnom 
Penh  had  already  sent  in  new  reir\force- 
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Shelling  near  her  home  village  caused  Leng  Pat,  49.  and  her 
family  to  return  to  Ream  Metrey  camp,  arriving  ironically  on  the 
same  day  the  Phnom  Penh  government  withdrew  reinforcements 
from  the  area  in  a  concession  to  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

respect  the  Paris  agreement,"  she  said. 

Major  Chhim  Bunthoeun,  36,  repre- 
senting Norodom  Ranariddh's  faction 
on  the  MMWG,  was  also  pessin^stic. 

'The  situation  has  gotten  worse  since 
the  KhiT^  Rouge  got  here  because  they 
can  say  whatever  they  want  in  the 
meetings  and  keep  fighting,"  he  said. 
"Their  representatives  can't  guarantee 
what  the  ti^oops  are  going  to  do." 

Chhim  said  that  the  Khmer  Rouge 
military  con\mander,  Ta  Mok — who 
controls  the  troops  in  central  and  north- 
em  Cambodia — has  not  given  the  order 


Phoc:  Sara  Cairn 

Thay  Tha,  10.  recuperates  in  a  Kompong  Thom  hospital  after  he  was  shot  In  the  ann  by 
ttandits  who  burst  into  his  family  home  to  steal  a  VCft  and  50.000  riel.  Many  soldiers,  armed 
and  unpaid  for  months,  are  roaming  the  countrsyide  and  turning  to  banditry. 


Phoc:  Sara  Colm 

In  a  concession  to  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  Phnom  Penh  government  withdrew  reinforcements 
sent  to  Kompong  Thom  since  heavy  fighting  broke  out  there  last  January.  These  soldiers 
returned  to  their  homes  in  time  to  celebrate  the  Cambodian  New  Year. 


ments  to  replace  those  withdrawing 
troops. 

"Troops  leave  by  the  front  door  but 
more  come  in  by  the  back  door,"  Rom 
said.  "Ifs  like  the  theater,  with  the  ac- 
tors changing." 

The  cease-fire  rwgotiatior\s  have  had 
little  effect  on  Leng  Pat,  49,  as  she  ar- 
rived at  Peam  Metrey  on  April  9,  a 
displaced  persorxs  camp  15  miles  rwrth- 
east  of  Korr^ng  Thom  town. 

Pat  had  first  fled  to  the  camp  in 
February  after  heavy  fighting  broke  out 
near  her  home  village.  In  early  April 
she  finally  got  up  the  courage  to  go  back 
honne.  But  the  sourvj  of  r^earby  shelling 
welcomed  her  the  day  she  returned 
home  and  caused  her  to  turn  around 
and  go  back  to  the  relative  safety  of  the 
camp,  walking  the  entire  distance. 

"The  people  here  are  worried  that 
the  Khmer  Rouge  will  take  the  whole 
province  and  return  to  the  same  ways 
from  before,"  said  Komp>ong  Thom 
GovemorChieng  Am.  During  theyears 
1975-79,  when  the  Khmer  Rouge  con- 
trolled the  country,  as  many  as  one 
million  Cambodians  died  of  starvation. 


to  stop  the  fighting. 

Khmer  Rouge  soldier  Ul  Mok,  22, 
who  surrendered  to  provincial  authori- 
ties in  Kompong  Thom  on  March  30, 
confirmed  Chhim's  assessment  of  the 
situation. 

"I  knew  the  peace  treaty  was  signed 
on  Oct.  23  but  my  conmander  said  to 
keep  fighting,"  said  Mok,  who  served 
with  Khmer  Rouge  forces  for  three 
years.  "The  problem  is  they  may  fail  in 
the  elections  so  they  have  to  keep  fight- 
ing," said  Mok. 

UNTAC  could  send  its  troops  out  to 
actively  fTK>r\itor  the  situation  arKl  stop 
the  fitting,  Chhim  said,  but  they  are 
outrrurmed  by  the  warring  factions. 

"UNTAC  says  right  now  they  dare 
not  do  anything  because  they  or\ly  have 
mirwr  troops  here  [not  a  large  brigadel," 
Chhim  explained.  'They  can't  control 
the  fighting  so  much.  Maybe  later." 

On  a  recent  April  day,  a  truckload  of 
Phnom  Penh  government  soldiers 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  disdict  center 
in  Staung— a  fomnerly  elegant  bustling 

continued  on  next  page 
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Photo:  Sara  Coim 

Displaced  families  in  Ptak  Veal  camp  on  Route  12  in  central  Cambodia  put  more  effort  Into 
constructing  bunkers  than  in  building  homes.  Route  12  Is  the  site  of  the  heaviest  fighting. 


continued  from  previous  page 

town  in  Kompong  Thorn  province  deci- 
mated by  fighting  in  April  1990,  when 
the  Khmer  Rouge  overran  the  town  and 
controlled  it  for  two  nronths. 

"Send  the  photos  to  Paris,"  one  sol- 
dier pked  as  he  posed  for  a  picture.  "In 
Paris  they  sign  a  treaty  but  ihe  fighting 


Roth  Ros,  14.  had  the  tips  of  her  fingers  blown 
from  a  cooking  fire  she  was  tending  expkxJed  a 

continues  in  Cambodia,"  he  said. 

Authorities  at  the  provincial  hospi- 
tal in  Kompong  Thom  say  that  the  in- 
tensified fitting  and  the  laying  of  more 
mines  by  the  Actions  has  taken  a  toll  on 
the  local  population. 

Government  soldier  Meas  Vithey,  25, 
was  wounded  in  figjiting  in  late  March 
not  far  from  Kompong  Thorn  town.  He 
was  50  metere  from  Khmer  Rouge  sol- 
diers and  he  could  see  them  as  they 
fired  a  rocket  at  him,  which  sbnck  him 
in  the  stomach. 

•Tm  Afraid  of  Dying" 

Vithey  said  he  did  rot  know  when 
the  fighting  would  stop.  'Tm  under  the 
supervision  of  my  commander,"  he  said. 
"Our  troops  don't  have  the  power  to 
take  the  territory  from  the  others,  and 
they  don't  have  the  power  to  tali  the 
territory  from  us. 

"I'm  afraid  of  dying,  of  being  killed," 
he  added,  "but  this  is  my  mission — to 
fight." 

In  the  hospital's  civilian  ward.  Rum 
Yuon,  27,  and  her  daughter  Chin  Neth, 
10,  were  recuperating  from  injuries 
sustair^  when  they  were  wounded  in 
the  legs  by  soldiers  with  shoulder  rocket 
launchers. 

'1  don't  krKtw  where  we'll  go  when 


we're  released  from  here.  If  s  not  safe  to 
go  home,"  said  Yuon,  as  her  daughter, 
clothed  orJy  in  a  ragged  krahma  scarf, 
ducked  her  head  shyly. 

Along  Route  6  near  the  town  of  Chiap, 
some  1 XXX)  people  uprooted  by  the  fight- 
ing sleep  alongside  the  road  or  under 
their  ox  carts.  Until  very  recently,  shell- 
ing and  freshly-mined  roads  have  pre- 
vented the  Cambodian 
Red  Cross  and  interna- 
tional aid  organizations 
from  getting  rice  and 
relief  kits  containing 
plastic  tarps,  mosquito 
nets,  and  cooking  pots 
to  these  people. 

Further  east  on  Route 
6  at  Prasat  Andet,  3JX0 
people  are  camped  out 
in  makeshift  shelters  on 
a  dusty  plain.  On  April 
8,  as  a  sudden  intense 
wind  storm  sprung  up 
in  the  camp,  darkening 
the  afternoon  sky,  the 
rumble  of  sheUing  could 
be  heard. 

"That  one  was  close," 
said  Sareth  Chea,  as  she 
covered  her  youngest 
child  with  a  krahma  to 
shield  the  ir\fant  from  the 
whirling  dust. 

Thirty  minutes  later 
goverrunent  troops  were 
seen  retreating  across 
fields  north  of  the  refu- 
gee encampment,  where 
goverrunent  and  Khmer 
Rouge  troops  had 
clashed  the  previous 
evening  and  earlier  that 

Photo:  Sara  Colm  day. 

Oft  when  the  heat  ^t  anotlier  displaced 
nearby  landmine,  pe^ons  site  near  Peam 

Metrey  pagoda,  crowds  of  refugees  clus- 
tered around  relief  workers,  asking  for 
medicine  as  they  held  up  gaunt  babies 
dehydrated  from  diarrhea  or  suffering 
from  fever.  Many  of  the  children  had 
yellow-streaked  hair — a  sign  of  malnu- 
tritior\ — and  patchy  sores  on  their  skin. 

Refugees  led  relief  officials  to  a  hut 
where  a  middle-aged  woman,  gaunt 
and  feverish,  was  dying  of  malaria. 
There  are  no  doctors  or  medics  avail- 
able to  residents  of  this  camp  unless 
they  have  nx)ney  and  feel  secure  enough 
to  walk  to  the  nearest  town  clinic. 

'This  place  is  going  to  be  a  disaster 
site  when  the  rair\s  start,"  said  Tamalge 
Payne,  relief  officer  for  World  Vision, 
which  has  been  trying  to  get  provisions 
to  the  displaced  people. 

The  World  Food  Program,  another 
relief  organization,  estimates  18,000 
people  have  been  forced  from  their  vil- 
lages since  January  by  the  fighting  in 
Kompong  Thorn. 

Some  of  the  villagers  left  their  homes 
on  their  own  initiative  after  fighting 
broke  out  nearby,  while  others  were 
ordered  to  evacuate  by  government 
authorities. 

The  location  of  refugee  encampments 
themselves  could  become  a  political 
issue.  Just  as  in  the  Khnrer  refugee  camps 
along  the  Thai  border,  the  different 


factioT^s  want  to  control  not  only  terri- 
tory, but  large  numbers  of  people. 

"All  the  factions  claim  Kompong 
Thom  province  as  mostly  under  their 
control,"  said  one  relief  worker.  "Until 
UNTAC  puts  clearer  boundaries  on  each 
group's  territory,  each  side  will  try  to 
demonstrate  that  they  occupy  an  area. 
By  forcing  displaced  people  into  sites 
on  Route  6,  the  Khmer  Rouge  will  be 
able  to  draw  their  border  further  south." 

Throughout  all  of  Cambodia,  relief 
workers  estimate  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 180,000  people  uprooted  by  war, 
labeling  them  "internally  displaced 
people"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
refugees  who  fled  to  UJsl.  border  camps 
in  'niailand. 

The  refugees  in  Thailand  are  now 


of  displaced  people  in  Kompong  Thom 
on  April  9  by  UNTAC  chief  Yasushi 
Akashi. 

'1  was  very  discouraged  by  the  situ- 
ation of  the  people  there,"  said  Leiper. 
"Ifs  the  exact  same  scene  as  the  (Thail 
border  camps  12  years  ago,  with  people 
fleeing  fighting  and  huddling  under 
plastic  tarps.  Nothing  has  changed.  Ifs 
only  moved  from  one  place  to  another." 

As  a  result  of  the  mission,  the  U.N.  has 
identified  $50,000  to  assist  in  an  emer- 
gency effort — estimated  to  cost 
$300,000 — to  provide  shelter,  rice  seed, 
and  agricultural  assistance  to  the  newly 
displaced  people  in  Kompong  Thom. 

U.N.  Commander  Sanderson  was 
optimistic  that  the  warring  factions  will 
work  things  out  and  the  villagers  will 


Ptioto:  Sara  Cofm 

The  United  Nations  flewin  Khmer  Rouge  Generals  Maw  Rorn  and  Chou  Chin  from  their  jungle 
headquarters  for  a  series  of  meetings  seeking  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  fighting. 


being  repatriated  to  Cambodia  under  a 
$116  million  U.N.  program  slated  to 
provide  the  returnees  with  land,  shel- 
ter, and  18  months  of  food. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  the  people  in- 
ternally displaced  by  war — particularly 
in  Kompong  Thom — lack  adequate  food 
or  shelter. 

"The  hardships  the  internally  dis- 
placed persons  are  facing  in  Kompong 
Thom  are  far  greater  than  those  being 
faced  by  the  returning  refugees,"  said 
Scott  Leiper  of  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram. "Some  parity  of  response  is 
needed." 

Leiper  was  part  of  a  special  inter- 
agency mission  sent  to  assess  the  needs 


be  able  to  return  to  their  homes. 

"All  the  time  the  fighting  is  reduc- 
ing— in  intensity  and  in  volume,"  San- 
derson said.  He  called  the  current  fight- 
ing in  Kompong  Thom  "armed  clashes" 
or  "skirmishes"  rather  than  battles. 

As  for  the  uprooted  villagers,  San- 
derson said  he  wants  the  factions  to  de- 
mine  the  roads  so  that  UJ^J.  troops,  as 
well  as  displaced  people,  can  get 
through. 

"It's  impossible  for  people  to  move 
back  in  over  mined  roads,"  Sanderson 
said.  "The  critical  thing  is  to  get  the 
forces  to  separate  arul  open  the  roads. 
And  that's  what  we've  been  negotiat- 
ing to  do." 


Hun  Sen  Visits  D.C. 

Cambodian  Leader  Warns 
Against  U.S.  Complacency 


by  Peter  W.  Colm 

Times  Washington  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON,  D.C— Visiting  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  last  March,  Cambodian 
Premier  Hun  Sen  called  upon  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  allocation  for  funding 
the  United  Nation's  peacekeeping  ef- 
fort in  Cambodia,  warning  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  might  attempt  a  come- 
back by  armed  force  if  the  UJ^J.  failed  to 
carry  out  its  nnandate  due  to  lack  of 
funds. 

Hun  Sen  assured  Washington  offi- 
cials that  Vietnam — which  forceably 
ousted  the  Khmer  Rouge  from  power  in 
1979 — would  not  again  intervene  in 
Cambodian  affairs. 

"Vietnam  has  learned  its  lesson  and 
does  not  want  again  to  be  coixlemned 
by  the  whole  worid,"  said  Hun  Sen,  41, 
a  former  Khmer  Rouge  guerilla  who 
defected  to  Vietnam  and  later  becarrw 
the  prime  nrur\ister  of  the  Vietrumese- 
backed  Cambodian  government. 

"I  have  learrwd  my  lesson  also  and 
will  never  again  ask  Vietnam  to  inter- 
vene," Hun  Sen  added.  'I  do  not  want 
again  to  be  regarded  as  a  Vietnam 
puppet." 

Hun  Sen  said  that  if  the  Khrr^r  Rouge 
were  to  return  to  power  in  Cambodia,  a 
Kuwait-type  U.N.-nnandaled  operation 
with  US.  military  participation  would 
be  required  to  restore  peace.  Far  better, 
he  said,  would  be  for  the  Uruted  States 
to  contribute  its  allocated  share  of  fund- 


ing for  the  U.N. -brokered  Peace  Ac- 
cords signed  in  Paris  in  October  1991  by 
the  four  factions  vying  for  power  in 
Cambodia. 

Recently,  Hun  Sen  government  forces 
battled  with  Khmer  Rouge  troops  in 
Khmer  Rouge-controlled  regior^  of  the 
nation,  attempting  to  halt  the  Khmer 
Rouge's  attempts  to  grab  larnl  and  es- 
tablish a  base  of  operations  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  results  of  U.N.-nundated 
elections  to  be  held  later  this  year.  Hun 
Sen  recenUy  committed  troops  in  lim- 
ited engagements  against  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

Hun  Sen  said  the  UJ^J.  machinery  for 
complete  implementation  of  the  peace 
accord  is  desperately  needed. 

"We  are  now  at  the  stage  of  the  unsu- 
pervised cease-fire,  with  only  about 
2,000  U.N.  troops  in  place,  many  of 
which  are  tied  down  by  tasks  like  mine 
clearing,"  he  said.  "For  the  second 
urgent  phase  of  supervised  cease-fire, 
all  the  planned  16,000  U.N.  troops  arc 
needed." 

Hun  Sen  said  that  preparatior\s  for 
refugee  repatriation  are  similarly  lag- 
ging, requiring  at  least  $150  million  in 
VN.  funding,  of  which  ot\ly  about  $40 
million  is  available.  Preparations  for 
transporting  the  refugees  from  camps 
in  Thailand  to  Cambodia  are  well  un- 
der way,  but  the  refugees  must  also  be 
helped  to  netum  to  their  own  villages. 

continuai  next  page 
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Child  Abuse:  How  to  Identify  it,  What  to  Do 
About  it,  and  to  Whom  to  Report  it 


by  D.  T.  Laiinay 

David's  family  lives  in  a  Tender- 
loin hotel.  His  mother  is  an  al- 
coholic and  his  father  is  unem- 
ployed. David  sleeps  in  a  closet,  does 
not  eat  regularly,  and  has  worn  the 
same  shirt  for  two  weeks. 

Like  many  abused  children,  David  is 
a  victim  of  neglect  and  emotional  abuse, 
which  leaves  few  visible  marks  or 
bruises.  However,  the  emotional  trauma 
of  child  abuse  cuts  deep. 

Abused  children  often  have  low  self- 
esteem,  exhibit  hostile  or  self -destruc- 
tive behavior,  or  feel  that  they  "don't 
belong"  within  their  peer  group.  Often 
these,  and  a  host  of  other  emotional 
problenra,  wiW  follow  a  child  through 
adolescence  and  adulthood,  impairing 
relationships  with  the  self  and  others. 

Child  abuse  is  not  relegated  to  cer- 
tain districts.  It  cuts  across  all  economic, 
sodal,  and  cultural  lines,  and  includes 
physical,  sexual,  and  emotional  abuse 
and  neglect. 

The  best  indicator  of  abuse  is  a  child's 
behavior.  These  behaviors  do  not  prove 
there  is  abuse,  but  serve  as  a  sign  to 
observe  further.  A  child  who  has  been 
physically  or  sexually  abused,  or  ne- 
glected is  also  emotionally  abused. 
Ques  to  physical  abuse  are: 

•  Child  "acts  out";  exhibits  hostile  or 
aggressive  t>ehavior  (seems  easy  to 
anger,  panic,  or  agitate,  or  is  verbally 
abusive);  engages  in  destructive  bdiav- 
ior  (breaks  window,  sets  fires,  etc.). 

•  Child  exhibits  fearful  or  withdrawn 
behavior;  reacts  to  sudden  physical 
movement;  shies  away. 

•  A  child's  medical  needs  are  not 
met;  injuries  go  untreated. 

•  Bums,  abrasions,  lacerations,  swel- 
ling. 

•  Red  marks,  handprints,  bile  marks, 
pinches,  black  eyes,  broken  jaw  or  nose, 
bloody  or  swollen  lips. 

•  Long  bone  fractures,  fractures  in 
different  stages  of  healing;  pattern  of 
bruising  (parallel  or  circular  bruising) 
or  in  different  stages  of  discol- 
oration, indicating  repeated  trauma 
over  time. 

Ques  to  sexual  abuse  are: 

•  A  child  exhibits  sexualized  behav- 
ior or  early  and  exaggerated  knowl- 
edge of  explicit  sexual  behavior,  with 
seductive  interest  or  fearful  avoidance 
of  close  contact  with  others;  makes  state- 
ments about  sexual  activities  with  rela- 
tives, friends,  adults. 

•  Child  exhibits  hostile  or  aggressive 
behavior;  is  fearful  or  withdrawn;  is 
self -destructive,  e.g.,  child  engages  in 
reckless  behavior  or  mutilates  him-  or 
herself. 

•  Child  is  known  to  be  a  victim  of 
other  forms  of  abuse. 

•  Child  has  eating  disorders;  abuses 
alcohol  or  drugs;  runs  away;  exhibits 
promiscuous  behavior;  acts  mature 
beyond  chronological  age. 

•  Bruising,  visible  tearing,  or  lesions 


around  genital  area;  swelling  or  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina  or  penis;  bloody 
underclothing;  complaints  of  lower 
abdominal  pain,  painful  urination  or 
defecation. 

Ques  to  emotional  abuse  are; 

•  Child  lacks  self-esteem;  is  unable 
to  be  autonomous  (makes  few  choices, 
fears  rejection);  displays  overly  exag- 
gerated fears. 

•  Child  is  hostile,  veri>ally  abusive, 
provocative;  is  withdrawn,  depressed, 
apathetic;  child  "acts  out." 

•  Child  displays  repetitive,  rhyth- 
mic movement;  is  lacking  in  verbal  or 
physical  communication;  is  unable  to 
perform  normal  learned  functions  for  a 
given  age  (walking,  talking,  etc.). 

•  Frail  child  refuses  to  eat  adequate 
amounts  of  food. 

•  Child  lavishes  affection  on  every- 
one, including  strangers;  continually 
seeks  out  and  "pesters"  other  adults 
(teachers,  neighbors,  etc.)  for  special 
attention  or  affection;  seeks  approval  to 
an  extreme. 

Ques  to  neglect  are: 

•  Child  is  clingy  or  indiscriminately 
attached  to  others;  depressed,  passive, 
or  isolated. 

•  Child's  medical  needs  are  not  met. 

•  Child  is  consistently  wearing  dirty, 
tattered,  or  torn  clothing. 

•  Child  is  abandon^,  or  unsuper- 
vised for  long  periods  of  time. 

•  There  is  spoiled  food  in  the  refrig- 
erator or  cupboards,  or  no  food  at  all; 
unsafe  or  unsarutary  conditions  in  the 
home. 

A  child's  rights  have  always  been 
fragile.  Until  just  a  few  decades  ago, 
physical  and  emotional  abuse  were 
accepted  forms  of  discipline  for  unruly 
children.  Sexual  abuse  was  rarely  talked 
about,  if  at  all,  and  many  times  child 
victims — not  their  adult  abusers — were 
thought  to  be  at  fault. 

However,  the  passage  of  many  strin- 
gent and  far-reaching  child  abuse  laws 
over  the  last  30  years  has  vastly  im- 
proved the  chances  of  a  child  receiving 
assistance  when  he  or  she  is  being 
abused. 

For  example,  professionals  from 
schools,  health  care,  psychiati-y,  film 
processing,  and  law  enforcement  are 
now  required  by  law  to  report  suspected 
child  abuse. 

In  addition,  several  dty,  state,  and 
national  agencies  now  offer  greater 
assistance  to  abused  children  and  their 
parents. 

Each  year  in  San  Frandsoo,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Emergency  Response  Unit 
of  San  Francisco  Child  Protective  Serv- 
ices receives  referrals  at  the  rate  of  25  to 
30  calls  per  day— or  400  to  500  calls  per 
month — reporting  the  abuse  or  sus- 
pected abuse  of  a  child. 

In  1990  there  were  8,595  cases  of 
child  abuse  repxjrted  in  San  Francisco, 
553,782  in  California,  and  2,225,000  in 
the  nation. 


Hun  Sen  Warns  United  States 
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Construction  materials  for  homes,  rice 
seed,  mii\e  clearance,  aivd  road  improve- 
ments are  needed.  Hun  Sen  said  that 
half  of  the  returning  refugees  are  under 
15  years  of  age,  making  the  construc- 
tion of  schools  particularly  critical. 

Once  regarded  as  a  pariah  because  of 
his  earlier  coniwction  with  Pol  Pot  and 


the  Khmer  Rouge,  and  then  by  his  role 
as  nominal  head  of  the  Vietnamese- 
backed  Cambodian  government,  Hun 
Sen  met  with  approval  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  with  the  Executive  Branch. 

A  Washington  Post  article  on  Hun 
Sen's  capital  visit  suggested  that  "Siha- 
nouk represents  Cambodia's  past  and 
Hun  Sen  its  future." 


Quan  Yin 


THE  CENTER 
FOR 

CHINESE  MEDICINE 


ACUPUNTURE,  HERBS  &  MASSAGE 
Tuesday  through  Saturday 

*  New  clinical  program  for  hepatitis. 

*  On-going  programs  for  HIV,  PMS. 

Please  call  us  at  (415)  861-4964 
Medi-Cal  accepted  for  acupunture. 

1748  Market  St.,  Suite  202 
San  Francisco.  OA  94102 


The  Emergency  Response  Unifsgoal 
is  to  keep  thechild  in  the  home  with  the 
family.  They  respond  to  calls  at  two 
levels:  immediate  response  for  emer- 
gencies, which  arc  handled  within  two 
hours;  or  general  neglect  cases,  which 
can  be  handled  in  10  days,  but  are  usu- 
ally handled  within  two  or  three  days. 

They  then  evaluate  the  child's  situ- 
ation and  make  referrals  for  counsel- 
ing, day  care,  parenting  classes,  or  to 
public  assistance  agencies.  'Ht  gives  the 
parent  a  chance  to  see  new  behaviors 
modeled  by  a  social  worker,"  said  Rich- 
ard Arthur,  a  recently  retired  child  wel- 
fare supervisor  of  the  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Unit.  "An  abused  child  protects 
the  parent.  It  is  role  reversal.  (Wej  pro- 
vide the  nurturing  needed  by  the  par- 
ent, allowing  the  child  to  txjcome  a 
child — to  grow  as  a  child." 

The  Emergency  Response  Unit's 
success  has  been  high.  In  eight  out  of  10 
cases,  the  child  remains  in  the  home.  In 
oneout  of  10  cases  when  the  child  is  not 
safe  in  the  home,  he  or  she  is  removed 
for  hisor  her  own  protection.  Oneout  of 
20  cases  goes  to  court  and  sometimes 
results  in  adoption,  legal  guardianship, 
or  long-term  placement  until  the  child 
is  18  years  old. 

"The  reward  is  that  you  see  people 
change,"  said  Arthur.  "There  is  so  much 
more  nwvenwnt  from  families  when 


we  can  provide  services. 

"We  are  responsible  for  our  chil- 
dren," Arthuradded.  "If  wedon't  speak 
up  for  them,  who  will?" 

The  Emergency  Response  Unit, 
which  is  part  of  the  city's  Department  of 
Social  Services,  is  supported  by  federal, 
state,  and  county  funds.  As  with  many 
other  social  service  agencies,  child  pro- 
tective service  agencies  stand  to  lose  in 
the  current  California  budget  crunch. 
"Because  of  reductions  in  state  fund- 
ing, there  is  a  greater  crisis  when  there 
isa  budget  crunch  in  the  city  or  county," 
said  Arthur.  "Services  are  cut — public 
health,  homeless  programs,  and  child 
abuse  prevention.  It  hurts  our  resources 
and  ability  to  respond,"  he  said. 

Lynn  Loar,  social  worker  with  the 
Child  Abuse  Council,  agrees.  "If  we're 
short-staffed  and  have  to  make  the 
decision  to  turn  calls  away,  it  gives  the 
message,  'Who  cares?'"  she  said. 

In  November  1991,  San  Francisco 
voters  approved  Proposition  J,  the 
Children's  Amendment.  For  10  years, 
starting  in  February  1992,  the  city  is 
required  to  placepartof  its  property  tax 
revenues  in  a  Children's  Fund.  A  quar- 
ter of  this  fund — estimated  at  $1  million 
the  first  year — would  be  allocated  to 
social  services  and  child  abuse. 

"Proposition  J  is  a  victory,  but  prop- 
erty tax  revenues  generated  during  the 
recession  were  not  so  high  as  estimated," 
said  Loar.  "The  real  significance  is  that 
it  sets  levels.  It  guarantees  that  services 
will  not  becut  below  1989-1990  levels." 


Reporting  Child  Abuse 


Child  Abuse  Reporting  Law,  California 
Penal  Code  Sections  11165-111745:  A 
dtizen  can  report  child  abuse  anony- 
nrously  and  also  is  assured  of  confi- 
dentiaLty.  His  or  her  name  will  rwt  be 
revealed. 

A  professiortal  is  subject  to  the 
Mandated  Reporting  Law  and  cannot 
report  anonymously,  but  may  have 
confidentiality  if  the  situation  permits. 
By  reporting  the  abuse,  they  are  im- 
mune from  liability. 

To  report  child  abuse: 

•  Children's  Emergency  Services: 
(415)  665-0757 

•  National  Child  Abuse  HoUine/ 
Childhelp  USA:  1-800442^53 

•  Child  and  Adolescent  Sexual 
Abuse  Resource  Center,  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital:  821-8386 

•  Child  Crisis  Service:  558-9961, 
387-8700,  or  558-8484 

•  The  police:  911 


What  to  Do  or  Say  When  Parents 
Abuse  Children  in  Public 

•  "He  seems  to  be  trying  your  pa- 
tience." 

•  "Is  she  tired?  Does  she  need  a  nap?" 

•  "My  child  used  to  get  upset  like 
that." 

•  "Children  can  wear  you  out,  can't 


they?  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
help?" 

•  "My  son  behaves  like  that  some- 
times, and  I .  . 

•  Reduce  tension,  perhaps  operung 
up  some  oommurucation.  "Looks  like 
your  little  girt  fs  giving  you  a  hard 

time." 

•  Strike  up  a  conversation  with  the 
adult  See  if  you  can  redirect  his  or 
her  attention  away  from  the  child. 

•  Sympathize  with  the  parent.  'Isn't 
it  amazing  how  children  think  they 
can  get  what  they  want  by  kicking 
and  screaming?" 

•  Find  something  positive  to  say 
about  the  child  to  the  parent.  "Your 
child  has  such  pretty  hair,"  or  "What 
a  beautiful  baby!" 

•  If  you  are  concerned  about  the 
physical  safety  of  the  child,  alert  a 
store  manager  or  police  officer. 

•  Divert  the  child's  attention  if  he  or 
she  is  misbehaving.  Talk  to  the  child, 
engage  in  a  conversation. 

•  Praise  the  child  and /or  parent  at 
the  first  opportimity. 

•  If  the  child  is  in  danger,  offer  assis- 
tance. If  the  child  is  alone  in  a  super- 
nwket  cart,  stand  by  the  cart  until 
the  parent  returns. 

-  fry  Dr.  Katharine  Kersey  for  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month  Coalition 
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^encCerCoin  'Dining  Quide 


AMERICAN 


1.  Family  Inn  -  505  Jones  St.  This 
restaurant  really  lives  up  to  its  name.  A 
hearty  full  course  meal  includes  hefty 
portions  of  homemade  soup,  salad, 
bread,  a  main  entree,  potatoes  or  rice, 
vegetables,  dessert,  and  coffee  or  lea. 
for  only  $4.25.  Breakfast  is  served  all 
day,  and  sandwiches  are  made  to  or- 
der. Price  range;  $1.25-$4.25.  Open 
fylon.-Sat.,  7  a.m. -6  p.m.  771-5995. 

2.  The  Garden  Juice  Bar  - 1 0  Mason 
St.  Variety  of  sandwiches  made  to  your 
liking,  lopped  with  fresh  ingredients. 
Also,  an  assortment  of  fruit  and  health 
shakes,  cookies,  fig  bars,  and  cakes. 
Breakfast  special:  bagel,  O.J..  and  cof- 
fee, $2.25.  Price  range:  $1-$4.  Open 
Mon.-Sat..l0:30a.m.-9  p.m.  673-3130. 


GERMAN 


3.  The  German  Cook  -  612  O'Farrell 
St.  Highly  praised  by  the  S.F.  Chronicle, 
this  inexpensive.cozy  place  features 
home-style  German  cooking — tasty  and 
substantial.  Regular  customers  testify 
to  the  quality  of  its  food  and  the  warmth 
of  its  atrTX}shpere.  Daily  specials.  Beer/ 
wine.  Price  range:  $6.00-$10.50.  Open 
daily  4  p.m-9:30  p.m.  Lunch-Wed.-Fri., 
noon-2:30  p.m.  776-9022. 


VCR 

T.V. 

REPAIR 

Free  Estimote 
673-1356 

ERNIE'S  T.V.  SERVICE 

503  Jones  St.  (at  O'Farrell) 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 


INDIA 
GIFTS  &  FOODS 


907  Post  Sl 
771-5041 


Specializing  in 
foods  from  India" 

Spices  •  Pickles  •  Dalls  •  Papads 


S4.50 

Chicken  Curry 

Vegetable  Curries, 

Dall  &  Rice   „  ,,       ^,  - 

2  Vegeiable  Cumcs, 

Dall  &  Rice 


$3.50 


"Fresh,  crisp  sa/nosas  and  India 
sweeLs  available  everyday." 
Open  Daily  Ham  -  7pm! 
(Closed  Wednesday) 


DiJc  Ky  Restaurant 


Ilia  s5  * 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  •  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  c6  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 

•  Hu  tiiu  hay  mi  seafood 


•  Lau  seafood 


Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 
Canh  chua  ca  b&ng  lao 
Ca  kho  tq 
Tom  rang  mubi 


•  Com  xudn  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  mJdng 

•  chi  s3a  t6m 


•  Goi  ga  xe  phay 


491  ELLIS  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


open  Daily;  9:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 


VIETNAMESE 


4.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St. 
A  top  vote-getter  In  the  1989  Tender- 
loin T/mes  restaurant  contest.  Items  in- 
clude catfish  hot  &  sour  soup,  seafood 
fire  pot,  and  barbecued  pork  over  rice. 
Price  range:  $3-$4.75.  Open  7  days,  9 
a.m.-9  p.m.  928-5188. 


ITALIAN 


5.  Cafe  Amore  -  4i8  Larkin  St.  Ele- 
gant cafe  specializing  in  Italian  cuisine. 
Serves  a  variety  of  cold  pastas,  pizzas 
and  sandwiches,  wonderful  oakwood 
roasted  espresso  drinks,  and  pastries 
such  as  cheesecake  and  chocolate 
fudge  cake.  Prk;e  range  $3.50-$6.75. 
Ask  Phil  or  Aldo  about  daily  specials. 
Open  7  a.m.-5  p.m. ,  Mon.-Fri.  928-6955. 

*■  S^Ustin^s  are  paid advertisemtnts 


Cook 

! Serving  homemade' 
German  food  for 
30  years 

DINNER  -  Daily 

4-9:30 
LUNCH  -  W,Th,F 
12-2:30 

FREE  SOUP  WITH  MEAL, 
FOR  SENIORS 

612 
O'FARRELL 
STREET 

776-9022  A 


STUDIOS 

(no  cooking) 
E.O.P  Housing  for  SeniofS  and 
Disabled  with  Sec.  8  qualifications. 
*  24  HOUR  DESK  CLERK 
*  RECREATION  PROGRAM 
Apply  Now! 

Antonia  Manor 

180  Turic  St. 
771-2446 


Fresh  SmrfwichK 
HomrtTudr  Soups 
NjIumI  Health  OrirJts 


Mon.-Fri,  7:30».m.-4r30  pm. 

10  Mason 
781-8450 

Fmhly  Squceied  |uic« 
Fnuen  Vbgurt 
Oelickiui  Dcu«r1t 


C^ppuccincw— EsprvHO—  Ijtic 


FAMILY  INN 
COFFEE  SHOP 


505  Jones  (near  O'Farrell),  771-5995 
Open  Monday  -  Saturday,  7am  -  6pm 
Breakfast  (all  day),  Limch  &  Dinner 


Daily  Specials  for 
only  $4.25  +  tax  includes: 

*  Soup  and  Salad 

*  Bread 

*  Main  Entree 

*  Potatoes  or  Rice 

*  Vegetable 

*  Dessert 

*  Coffee  or  Tea 


Gourmet  Food 
Breakfast-Lunch-Espresso 
CATERING 

Aido  &  TfiiC 


418  Larkin  Street 
928-6955 

(near  Golden  Gale  Ave.) 


Take  $1.00  off  Lunch 
with  this  coupon,    (expires  Aug.  31, 1992)  | 


Kopens  Ice  Cream 

O  Sundaes 
O  Malts 

O  Banana  Splits 
O  Cones 

O  Root  Beer  Floats 
O  Shakes 
We  make  our  oum  ice  cream  daily! 

455  Ellis  Street  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth 
Open  everyday 
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A  Young  Refugee  Finds  a  Better  Life  in  the  Tenderloin 


by  Sethy  Keo 

From  the  window  of  the  one- 
room  apartment  that  I  share 
with  my  mom  and  dad,  I  see 
drugsalesand  I  hear  soundsof  gunfire. 
But  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
refugee  camp  where  I  spent  about  one- 
third  of  my  life. 

From  the  lime  I  was  6  years  old  in 
1979  until  I  was  11, !  lived  in  the  Khao 
I  Dang  refugee  camp  on  the  Cambo- 
dian and  Thai  border.  In  1984  my  fam- 
ily was  sponsored  by  a  church  from 
Texas  and  we  came  to  America. 

Now  that  1  have  lived  in  the  Tender- 
loin for  seven  years,  1  look  back  on  life 
at  Khao  I  Dang  and  consider  the  amaz- 
ing differences  between  now  and  then. 

In  the  Tenderloin,  I  have  the  free- 
dom to  go  where  1  please.  But  at  the 
Khao  I  Dang  camp,  my  family  and  I 
lived  as  if  prisoners. 

The  camp  was  surrounded  by  wire 
fences  and  guarded  by  soldiers 
strapped  down  with  rifles  who  would 
shoot  and  kill  anyone  who  tried  to 
escape  the  3-miIe-square  camp.  I  heard 
once  about  a  man  who  tried  to  leave  the 
camp  to  buy  something  on  the  border 
that  he  couldn't  purchase  in  the  camp. 
A  soldier  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a 
rifle  butt  and  killed  him.  1  doubt  it  was 
only  a  rumor.  People  would  not  create 
such  a  tragic  story. 


and  I  never  had  enough  to  eat.  I  began  to 
lose  weight  until  people  said  I  looked 
jaundiced  and  sickly. 

I  still  remember  the  time  when  I  went 
to  an  abandoned  field  to  gather  the 
grasses  that  grew  there  for  a  70-year-old 
woman,  hoping  that  she  would  spare 
for  me  some  of  the  pickled  wild  grass, 
called  Mo  Minh,  she  made. 

In  the  camp  we  ate  one  day  and 
worried  the  next  day  that  we  had  not 
saved  enough  of  our  monthly  ration  of 
fish,  oil,  rice,  and  chicken  to  last  to  the 
end  of  the  month  when  we  would  wait 
in  line  for  our  next  allotment.  Quite  of- 
ten,other  families  tried  togooutsidelhe 
camp  to  get  money  for  food  and  were 
either  killed,abused,or  not  allowed  back 
into  the  camp  by  the  soldiers. 

In  the  Tenderloin  I  can  eat  anything  1 
want.  I  just  have  to  name  the  food  and 
my  mother  will  cook  it  for  me.  Not  only 
that,  but  my  family  eats  out  at  restau- 
rants a  lot. 

There  were  no  such  luxuries  in  the 
camp.  My  family  and  I  lived  in  a  house 
with  a  palm  thatched  roof  that  would 
blow  off  in  the  monsoon  rainsand  allow 
the  rains  to  pour  in,  saturating  my  clothes 
and  straw  bedding  and  pooling  up  in 
puddles  on  the  dirt  floor.  Since  I  owned 
no  shoes  I  walked  in  the  mud  until  my 
feet  ached  from  callouses. 

There  was  no  electricity  or  running 
water  in  the  camp.  Theonly  place  for  us 


Despite  great  hardship  and  tremendous  odds,  Sethy  Keo's  father  and  mother  held  their  family 
together  during  the  harsh  life  of  the  camps  with  only  the  dim  hope  of  someday  emigrating  to 
the  United  States. 


I  hated  Khao  I  Dang  and  wanted  to 
get  out.  It  frightened  me.  I  fled  civil  war 
in  my  own  country  and  became  a  refu- 
gee in  a  foreign  country.  I  could  not 
find  peace. 

My  family  was  forced  to  seek  refuge 
in  a  strange  land,  where  everything  but 
our  lives  was  taken  away  from  us.  We 
held  back  our  pride  as  we  were  forced 
to  endure  the  camps. 


to  take  baths  was  in  front  of  our  house 
for  everyone  to  see.  1  remember  that  the 
water  wasalways  cold  and  I  felt  humili- 
ated to  be  so  exposed. 

Togetwood  to  heatourhouseduring 
the  rainy  season,  we  went  once  a  month 
to  a  very  crowded  and  confusing  place 
where  we  waited  in  lines  all  day.  Some- 
times I  saw  people  collapse  from  wait- 
ing so  long  in  such  cramped  quarters. 


In  the  Tenderloin  I  have  the  freedom  to  go  where  1  please. 

But  at  the  Khao  I  Dang  camp,  my  family  and  I  lived  as  if  prisoners. 

The  camp  was  surrounded  by  wire  fences  and  guarded  by  soldiers 

strapped  dawn  with  rifles  who  would  shoot  and  kill  anyone 

who  tried  to  escape  the  3-mile  square  camp. 

Other  families  tried  to  go  outside  the  camp  to  get  money  for  food 

and  were  either  killed,  abused,  or  not  allowed  back 

into  the  camp  by  the  soldiers. 


In  Cambodia,  I  felt  a  warm  secure 
feeling  of  being  spiritually  linked  to  my 
country  and  its  past.  The  virgin  beauty 
of  my  birthplace,  the  race  and  culture 
of  my  people  will  always  remain  a  part 
of  me. 

When  I  lived  in  the  camps,  I  won- 
dered what  sin  I  had  committed  that 
could  have  landed  me  in  this  hardship. 
Theonly  way  I  could  understand  it  was 
byconvincingmyselfthatitwasacurse 
that  was  punishment  for  something  I 
had  done  in  a  past  life. 

In  the  camps,  my  mother  and  father 


The  toilets  in  the  camp  were  disgust- 
ing holes  that  had  been  dug  in  the 
ground,  covered  by  palm  leaves,  which 
scarcely  covered  the  worms  teenrving 
underneath.  The  smell  was  unbearable. 

Through  the  hardships,  my  parents 
tried  so  hard  to  keep  me  alive.  In  the 
camp  my  father  worked  as  a  janitor  in 
the  camp  hospital  only  for  food  and 
basic  survival.  But  in  the  Tenderloin, 
my  father  works  so  that  I  can  go  to 
school  and  devote  my  total  concentra- 
tion to  learning.  I  will  never  be  able  to 
repay  my  parents. 


Life  almost  had  a  familiar  ieel  lo  it  in  refugee  camps.  Here  a  young  couple  is  married  in  Khao 
I  Dang  refugee  camp— such  celebrations  were  enjoyed  by  all  In  the  camps.  But  soldiers  often 
ruled  the  camps  harshly,  allowing  inadequate  supplieslorthe  camp  populations,  and  treating 
the  people  badly.  Times  intern/reporter  Sethy  Keo  spent  her  childhood  in  refugee  camps. 


During  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime,  I 
learned  lo  keep  quiet  and  stay  away 
from  people  who  I  thought  could  hurt 
me  physically.  For  example,  I  avoided 
publicly  calling  my  parents  by  the 
namesi  had  used  all  my  life.  The  Khmer 
Rouge  had  prohibited  using  the  names 
for  mother  and  father  that  people  in  the 
city  use — "Bok,"  for  papa,  subsbtuting 
instead  the  peasant  name  "Ba."  But 
now  I  realize,  as  I  watch  my  parents 
work  so  hard  here  with  little  changing 
for  the  better  in  their  lives  that  1  canalso 
be  hurt  mentally  by  watching  people  I 
care  for  suffer. 

Father  knew  it  was 
best  for  us  to  stay  in  the 
camp  despite  the  hor- 
ror, because  refugees 

in  the  camps  some- 
times had  theopportu- 

nity  to  come  to  the 

United  States.  Even 

when  there  was  little 

chance  for  us — since 

we  have  no  relatives  in 

the  United  States  or 

other  countries — my 

father  never  gave  up 

hope. 

He  was  right  to  ha  ve 

hope.  My  life  in  the 

Tenderloin  gives  me  a 

sense  of  having  a  fu- 
ture that  I  could  never 

have  had  in  the  camps. 
Since  living  in  the 

Tenderloin   I  have 

graduated  from  high 

school.     I  nearly 

dropped  out  once  be^ 

cause  I  found  it  so  hard 

to  learn  English,  but 

unlike  in  the  camp, 

people  here  always  be- 
lieved in  me  and  helped 

me.  In  the  camp  I  was 

afraid  of  the  teachers 

who  would  slap  stu- 
dents whodid  not  learn 

fast  enough. 

I  could  not  leam  English  in  the  camp 
because  soldiers  who  patrolled  the 
camp  would  occasionally  crackdown 
on  anyone  conducting  blackmarket 
businesses — including  English  classes. 

When  my  parents  wereaway  at  work 
in  the  camp  I  wasalone,likea  lost  child. 
I  wished  that  I  had  a  brother  or  sister  so 
we  could  protect  each  other  from  bore- 
dom and  loneliness.  In  the  camp,  I 
depended  solely  on  my  parents  for 
comfort  and  friendship  because  other 
children  were  preoccupied  with  mere 
survival  and  had  not  time  to  share  their 
lives  with  other  people. 

Here  I  have  made  friends  who  are 
patient  with  me  and  respect  me,  and 
when  Iget  bored  at  homein  the  Tender- 
loin I  play  with  the  children  in  my 
apartment  building. 

Never  have  I  tried  lo  forget  or  deny 


my  past,  even  though  the  hurt  and  pain 
returns  each  time  I  remember  it. 

There  is  a  saying  in  Cambodia  about 
country  people  who  go  to  the  city  and 
forget  their  roots  like  butterflies  who 
have  forgotten  they  came  fromcocoons. 
They  are  scorned.  My  father  tells  me  to 
remember  how  I  lived  and  how  chil- 
dren in  Cambodia  still  live  so  that  I  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  I  now 
have. 

I  felt  that  I  could  at  any  point  become 
a  victim  of  violence  in  the  camp.  When 
there  was  shooting  outside  the  camp 
the  bullets  could  spray  anyone.  Some- 


Sethy  Keo.  with  her  mother  by  her  side,  accepts  an  award  from 
school  in  the  refugee  camp  where  she  spent  much  of  her  youth. 

times  now  when  I  walk  along  the 
Tenderloin's  streets  I  see  people  deal- 
ingdrugsand  getting  into  fights.  Some- 
limes  I  fear  that  people  will  bother  me, 
but  I  realize  it  isonly  a  fear.  I  know  thai 
I  am  not  a  part  of  their  lives  and  am 
unlikely  to  be  harmed  by  them. 

When  I  was  in  the  camp  and  dream- 
ing of  coming  to  America,  I  never  ex- 
pected to  face  homelessness,  drug  deal- 
ers, and  racism. 

The  Tenderloin  is  a  different  battle 
from  the  camp.  In  the  camp  I  struggled 
physically.  I  worked  hard  but  never 
used  my  brain.  In  the  Tenderloin  I 
struggle  mentally.  Ido  not  have  tocarry 
wood  or  water  and  worry  about  lack  of 
food.  Instead,  everyday  I  think  about 
school  and  improving  my  English.  Now 
I  have  the  chance  to  have  a  future,  but  it 
will  be  hard. 
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Sheriffs  Dept.  Makes  Special 
Effort  to  Recruit  S.E.  Asians 


by  Jerome  Washington 

The  San  Francisco  Sheriff's  De- 
partment is  making  an  effort  to 
recruit  deputy  sheriffs  from  the 
city's  Southeast  Asian  populations — 
especially  from  among  the  Vietnamese, 
Cambodian,  and  Laotian  communities. 

Until  May  15,  the  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment will  be  holding  interviews  and 
giving  information  to  all  interested  per- 
sons. Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey  em- 
phasized thatnoappointmcntisneeded, 
and  requirements  are  not  stiff. 

On  May  21 — one  day  only — Civil 
Service  applications  for  the  position  of 
deputy  sheriff  will  be  given  out  at  City 
Hall.  The  starting  salary  is  $35343  a 
year. 

As  with  all  governmental  agencies, 
the  sheriff  is  mandated  by  law  to  be  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  "We  go 
out  looking  for  women,  minorities,  and 
bilingual  candidates,"  said  Hennessey. 
As  a  resu  1 1,  the  department  has  a  record 
of  professionalism  and  community 
service  unequalled  by  any  major  law 
enforcementagencyintheUnited  States. 

"The  nature  of  our  work  as  peace 
officers  demands  that  we  are  able  to 
interact  with  people  with  sensitivity, 
understanding,  and  respect,"  the  Sher- 
iff added. 

The  Sheriff's  Department  provides 
security  in  all  city  and  county  court- 
rooms and  the  enforcement  of  all  civil 
laws  and  warrants  in  the  county — in- 
cluding eviction  procedures.  The  de- 
partment also  staffs  and  operates  the 
four  main  county  jail  facilities,  a  pris- 
oner work-release  furlough  unit,  and 
an  alternalive-to-incarceration  pro- 
gram, handles  the  transportation  of 
prisoners,  and  guards  the  prison  ward 
at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital. 

Since  becoming  sheriff  more  than  13 


years  ago,  Hennessey's  open-door  hir- 
ing policies  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  department. 

Today,  more  than  60  percent  of  San 
Francisco's  470  deputy  sheriffs  are 
women  and  people  of  color.  Under 
Hennessey,  the  department  became  the 
nation's  first  law  enforcement  agency 
to  actively  recruit  persons  who  are 
openly  gay  or  lesbian. 

"We  want  to  dispel  the  myths  people 
have  about  who  can  become  a  peace 
officer,"  Hennessey  said.  "We  want 
people  who  have  been  traditionally 
underreprcsented  or  excluded  all  to- 
gether." 

Being  a  20-year-oId  high  school 
graduate  (or  holding  a  C.E.D.)  with  a 
valid  Califomiadriver'slicenseare  three 
of  five  nunimum  requirements  for  the 
job  at  the  time  of  application. 

Applicants  are  required  to  take  a 
civil  service  examination.  Those  who 


don't  pass  the  test  the  first  time  are 
given  a  second  chance — something  sel- 
dom done  in  other  departments.  Suc- 
cessful applicants  are  placed  on  a  civil 
service  list  from  which  deputies  are  to 
be  hired  during  the  next  two  years. 


Persons  interested  in  becominga  San 
Francisco  deputy  sheriff  should  drop  in 
at  the  Sheriffs  Office,  City  Hall,  Room 
333, 3rd  floor,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  or  call  (415)  554-7000 
before  May  15. 


Poor  Children:  The  Real  Homeless  Victims 


by  Audrey  Wong 

During  her  first  night  in  the  home- 
less family  shelter  at  Raphael 
House  on  Sutler  Street,  Jac- 
queline cried  in  frustration. 

"I  wanted  to  provide  more  for  my 
kids,  but  I  can't,"  she  said.  "I  still  thank 
Cod  because  things  could  be  worse — 
wecould  be  sleeping  out  on  the  streets." 

After  an  argument  with  her  sister 
with  whom  she  was  living,  Jacqueline 
was  kicked  out  of  the  sister's  apartment 
and  turned  to  Raphael  House  for  shel- 
ter. Like  Jacqueline,  most  of  the  809 
homeless  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Qara 
county  families  surveyed  in  a  Stanford 
University  study  became  homeless 
because  they  lost  the  roof  over  their 


SHARP 


We  are  looking  for  people  who 
were  in  the  SHARP  study  last  year. 
If  you  were  in  any  of  the  clinics 
listed  below  and  participated  in  the 

SHARP  study,  please  call  us  to 
schedule  your  follow-up  interview. 
Reimbursement  provided. 

*  Bayview  Hunter's  Point  Center  for  Problem  Drinkers 

*  Haight  Ashbuiy  Alcohol  Treatment  Services 

*  Redwood  Recovery  Center 

*  Tom  Smith  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Counseling  Center 

*  Counseling  Services  for  Drinking  Drivers 

*  Latino  Family  Alcoholism  Counseling  Center 

CALL  US  AT 
597-9308 


heads,  not  because  of  substance  abuse 
or  an  unwillingness  to  work. 

The  study,  which  aimed  to  measure 
the  effects  of  homelessness  on  families, 
children,  and  teens,  revealed  that  many 
people  are  thrown  out  of  their  homes 
and  out  onto  the  streets  because  they 
are  poor  and  lack  affordable  housing. 

The  study  also  said  that  mi  grant  fami- 
lies who  have  recently  arrived  in  the 
state  or  the  country  comprise  a  small 
percentage  of  the  homeless  population. 
Most  of  the  families  surveyed  for  the 
Stanford  report  had  lived  in  the  Bay 
Area  an  average  of  12  years;  few  were 
newcomers  to  the  state. 

The  study  also  indicates  that  home- 
lessness does  not  necessarily  harden 
children— it  can  make  them  even  more 
compassionate  because  they  share 
familial  worries  with  their  parents. 

A  homeless  mother  said  in  the  re- 
port: "When  we  were  walking  down 
the  street  one  day  (while  homeless),  my 
little  boy  asked  me,  'Mommy,  can  I 
have  30  cents?'  I  asked,  'Why?'  He  said, 
'I  want  to  give  it  to  Ihishomcless  man.'" 

However,  Midge  Pipin,  superinten- 
denlofhygieneatSt.  Anthony  Women's 
Shelter,  says  she  has  witnessed  overly 
aggressive  behavior  in  children  who 
have  experienced  homelessness. 

"Homelessness  takes  years  off  their 
lives,"  she  said. 

Children's  wantsand  desires  become 
oriented  towardsbasicnecessitieswhen 
they  are  homeless,  according  to  the 
study.  Instead  of  toys  and  trinkets, 
homeless  children  wish  for  adequate 
food  or  a  stable  living  situabon. 

The  children  in  the  study  said  that 
while  they  dream  of  being  doctors  or 
lawyers,  they  expect  to  work  at  menial 
or  low-skilled  jobs. 

A  12-year-old  respondent  said  he 


Churches  of 
Christy  Scientist  in 
San  Francisco 


All  are  welcome  lo 
attend  a  neighborhcxxl 
Christian  Science  Church  any 
SUNDAY 

Califcmiia/Franklin  Sis.  1  lam 

655  Oolores-English  10:30am 

655  Dolores- Spanish  9am 

1250  Haight  Sl  Ham 

300  Funsion  at  Clement  lOam 

450  OPamiU  Su  1  lam 

175  Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  11am  &  Spm 

3030  Judah  at  36ih  Ave.  10:30am 

WE  TEACH  THE 
EVER'AVAILABILITY  OF 
SPIRITUAL  HEALING 


would  like  to  be  a  lawyer  when  he  grew 
up,  but  he  expected  to  work  at  a  fast 
food  restaurant  instead. 

Special  Problems  for 
Homeless  Teenagers 

The  Stanford  study  also  interviewed 
50  homelessand  runaway  teensinSanta 
Clara  and  San  Mateo  counties. 

Of  the  teen-age  respondents,  48  per- 
cent stayed  at  shelters  and  drop-in 
centers,  yet  52  percent  did  not  because 
they  feared  the  service  providers  would 
contact  their  parents,  as  state  law  re- 
quires. 

jason  Bishop,  an  outreach  worker  at 
Central  City  Hospitality  House's  Youth 
Program,  said  the  Stanford  report  may 
overstate  how  many  teens  shun  shel- 
ters or  programs.  Bishopsaid  thatoften 
when  parents  are  notified,  they  will 
permit  their  teens  to  stay  in  the  pro- 
grams. 

"Their  altitude  is  usually,  'You  got 
the  kid,  you  can  keep  him,'"  he  said. 

The  study  indicated  that  92  percent 
of  homeless  teens  left  home  because  of 
dysfunctional  fanrxilies,  with  50  percent 
reporting  incidents  of  family  alcohol- 
ism; 40  percent  left  because  of  drug 
abuse,  56  percent  reported  physical 
abuse  occurring  in  the  home,  and  38 
percent  reported  sexual  abuse  as  a 
compelling  reason  to  leave  home. 

Mouse,  18,  says  he  loves  his  mother 
dearly,  but  he  had  to  leave  home  be- 
cause of  her  alcoholism.  His  father  was 
absent  and  unavailable  and  other  fam- 
ily members  wouldn'tallow  him  to  stay 
with  them,  so  he  feels  he  was  forced 
onto  the  streets. 

"People  have  this  impression  that 
runaways  are  rebellious.  That's  not 
true,"  said  Kate  Durham,  director  of 
Hospitality  House's  Youth  Program, 
which  provides  a  dropnin  center,  edu- 
cational and  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  a  licensed  home  for  homeless 
and  runaway  youth. 

The  Stanford  study  reported  that  88 
percent  of  teenagers  on  the  street  sup- 
port themselves  through  panhandling, 
and  42  percent  engage  in  prostitution. 

Mouse  said  he  occasionally  pan- 
handles. "When  I  panhandle,  I'm  ask- 
ing for  spare  change,  not  for  pity,"  he 
said. 

But  he  does  not  resort  to  prostitution 
as  some  of  his  peers  do,  saying  that  to 
do  so  "shows  low  self  esteem  on  their 
part  if  they'regoing  to  sell  themselves." 

The  study  showed  that  46  percent  of 
teenagers  on  the  street  and  32  percent  of 
leenagersinshelters — although  they  are 
aware  of  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases— said  they  had  had  unprotected 
sex. 

The  Stanford  study  showed  that 
among  those  surveyed,  none  of  the 
teenagers  on  the  street  or  in  the  shelters 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families. 
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Photo:  Sara  Colm 

Tenderloin  Times  Foreign  Editor  Sara  Colm  finds  the  transportation  arrangements 
salislactory  for  the  adventure  and  mystique  of  being  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Keeping  an  Eye  Out  for  News 

Riding  on  top  of  a  bus  along  the  dusty  Highway  5  somewhere  in  central 
Cambodia,  Foreign  Editor  Sara  Colm  shows  the  dedication  and  professior^al- 
ism  Tenderloin  Times  staffers  bring  to  their  work  to  report  the  news  wherever  it 
happens,  anywhere  in  the  world.  (Photo  by  Sara  Colm) 


the  tender  side 


compiled  by  Sasha  Ruda 

True  Blue  Fundraiser 

Stefen  Reilly  and  Salvatore  Bovoso, 
co-owners  of  Dottle's  True  Blue  Cafe 

at  522  Jones  St.,  are  hosting  another  of 
their  monthly  fundraisers  for  worth- 
while neighborhood  causes.  They  have 
invited  the  Tenderloin  Senior  Organ- 
izing Project  (TSOP),  a  community 
organizing  project  that  assists  elderly 
terunts  in  forming  associations  to  fight 
for  tenants'  rights,  to  hold  a  fundraiser 
on  May  5. 

During  its  12  years  of  service  to 
Tenderloin  seniors,  TSOP  has  tri- 
umphed in  helping  Pearsonia  Apart- 
ment tenants  win  $10,000  in  compensa- 
tion for  a  nonworking  elevator.  TSOP 
also  helped  tenants  of  the  West  Block 
Tenants  Association  win  increased 
security  for  their  buildings. 

"ITSOPI  is  a  nice  organization,"  said 
restaurateur  Reilly.  'They  work  to  get 
people  knowledgeable  about  their 
lives." 

Reilly  added  that  his  restaurant 
makes  Uie  contribution  to  participate  in 
the  neighborhood.  "Ifs  a  way  to  give 
when  we  can't  afford  to  give  just  cash. 
But  we  give  our  time  and  the  cost  of  the 
food  and  the  cost  of  our  staff  thafs  on 
that  night."  The  restaurant  generously 
gives  100  percent  of  the  proceeds  to 
each  organization's  fundraiser. 

Computer  Whizzing 

Oscar  Rice  started  weekly  computer 
dasses  on  April  22  that  will  meet  Wed- 
nesdays from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  at  the 
Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center,  where  Rice 
is  a  staff  member.  One  personal  com- 
puter was  donated  by  Alliance  Data,  a 
Redwood  Gty  computer  company,  and 
A  T  &T  donated  another  personal  conv 
puter.  John  Root  will  be  teaching  dasses 
in  basic  computer  skills.  "Only  a  chosen 
few  have  access  to  computers,  but 
there's  a  lot  of  people  around  here  who 
want  to  improve  their  cmployabilily," 
said  Rice.  For  more  information  call 
Oscar  or  Dee  Dee  WiUiam  554-0518. 

Neighborhood  Heroes 

Eighty-eight-year-old  Tenderloin 
resident  Frederick  Fleishman  was 
walking  down  Turk  Street  on  April  2  at 
230  p.m.  on  his  way  to  the  grocery  store 
when  a  man  pushed  him  against  a  wall 
at  Turk  and  Taylor  streets  and  stole  the 
$10  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

Leon  Wagner,  18,  who  saw  this 
happen,  joined  Kenneth  White,  37,  to 
chase  after  the  suspect,  Clarence  Cook, 
35,  and  ask  him  to  give  the  money  back 
to  Fleishman.  When  he  wouldn't,  the 
pair  wrested  the  money  back  arKi  held 
onto  Cook  until  police  arrived  to  arrest 
Cook.  The  Western  Addition  resident 
now  faces  criminal  charges. 

Seniors  Convene 

Planning  for  Elders  in  the  Central 

City  will  hold  a  neighborhood- wide 
convention  May  21.  This  action-oriented 
event  will  feature  lively  discussion  of 
critical  issues  affecting  seniors  and  their 
caregivers,  like  affordable  housing, 
health  care,  home  care,  transportation, 
and  crime  and  safety.  Call  Marie  or  Bill 
for  more  information  at  554-2421. 


Guitarist  Bone  Cootes  joins  Urs  Leonhardt 
for  a  concert  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel. 

Cadillac's  Classical  Rock 

The  Commimity  Music  Center  Oi^ 
chestra  with  conductor  Urs  Leonhardt 
Steiner  will  be  performing  with 
rock'n'rollers  Bone  Cootes  and  the 
Living  Wrecks  on  May  16  at  3  p.m.  at 
the  Cadillac  Hotel  ballroom.  Contact 
Kurt  Lipschutz  for  more  info  at  703- 
8830  or  759-1W8. 


Tenderloin  Counseling  Center 

Since  last  month  when  it  appeared 
that  the  Tenderloin  Counseling  Cen- 
ter was  on  its  last  legs,  people  have  been 
coming  through  with  donations  that 
will  help  therapist  Betty  Mertens  keep 
her  clinic  open  at  least  until  the  end  of 
Decemtier.  A  donation  from  an  anony- 
mous source  and  ongoing  contributions 
from  Bay  Area  therapists  are  some  to 
thank,  said  Mertens. 

NOMPC  Board 

The  North  of  Market  Planiung  Coa- 
lition elected  new  officers  at  the  April  8 
monthly  board  meeting:  Richard  All- 
man  is  now  president  of  the  board. 
Garth  Ferguson  is  vice-president,  Jamie 
Sambonmatsu  is  treasurer,  and  Lor- 
raine Lowe  is  secretary. 

The  NOMPC  board  has  21  members 
who  each  serve  3-year  terms. 

The  biggest  challenge  for  the  new 
board  officers  is  the  current  fiscal  crisis 
at  NOMPC,  but  President  Allman  says 
he  thinks  things  are  under  control. 

"We're  dealing  with  it  in  a  time  of 
shortages  all  over,"  he  said.  "We  are 
justoneof  thenrtany  nonprofits  whoare 
feeling  the  crunch." 


Frank  Talk 


by  Frank  Salet 


he  10/XX)-member  Senior  Action 
Network  (SAN)  has  been  pretty 
busy  lately. 


First,  that  coalition  of  senior's  groups 
confronted  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Commission  on  the  slow  response  of 
the  city's  911  emergency  response  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  conditions  under 
which  the  911  operators  are  forced  to 
work.  (See  story  page  6) 

Then  they  held  a  noting  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  with  Mayor  Frank  Jordan, 
and  queried  the  man  on  a  variety  of 
issues  important  to  seniors. 

The  360  seniors  who  gathered  for  the 
SAN  meeting  on  the  moming  of  Thurs- 
day, April  9,  represented  senior  clubs 
and  orgaruzations  from  all  over  the  dty. 
SAN  President  <3eraldine  Earp  brought 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  grilling  of 
the  mayor  began. 

Among  the  items  and  questions 
thrown  at  Jordan  were: 

•  Does  the  mayor  support  universal 
health  care  at  the  stale  and  federal  level? 

•  Does  he  support  the  continued 
funding  of  the  S^or  Escort  program? 

•  Does  he  support  enforcement  of 
the  bus  zone  towaway  ordinance? 

•  Will  he  see  to  it  that  the  911  opera- 
tor staffing  level  is  brought  up  to  im- 
prove the  service? 

•  Does  he  support  the  development 
and  planning  of  long-term  health  care 


services? 

•  Will  he  oppose  a  MUNI  fare  in- 
crease? 

The  mayor  never  said  no  to  practi- 
cally nothing,  and  that  doesn't  sit  very 
weU  with  me. 

Just  ask  him  50  questions— does  he 
support  this  and  does  he  support  that — 
and  he  says  yes  to  everything.  I  don't 
think  he  gave  a  real  answer  to  anything 
except  for  the  vague  answer  he  gave 
about  MUNI  fare  increases,  which  I 
think  he  fevore  but  he  wouldn't  say  one 
way  or  another. 

I  think  the  mayor  was  fishing  for 
support  and  was  willing  to  take  almost 
any  bait  offered.  After  all,  SAN  repre- 
sents a  potential  10/XX)  votes. 

The  only  thing  we  didn't  ask  him 
was  whether  or  not  he  supports 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law's  redevel- 
opmentefforts — which  Igatherhedoes. 
But  I  wanted  him  to  tell  senior  citizens, 
many  of  whom  are  on  fixed-incomes, 
that  he  would  allow  Hastings  todemol- 
ish  and  possibly  not  replace  low-in- 
come housing — in  a  town  where  the 
shortageof  housing  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  facing  City  Hall. 

22nd  Annual  Senior  Rally 

SAN's  next  big  event  is  participating 
in  the  22nd  Annual  Senior  Rally  in 
Sacramento  on  May  13.  The  rally  is  an 
all-day  affair  with  a  picnic  and  enter- 
tainment at  East  Capitol  Park.  The  sen- 
iors will  meet  with  slate  legislators  and 
tour  the  capitol  grounds.  Bus  fare  arnl 
lunch  are  $8^.  Call  the  Senior  Action 
Network  at  863-2033  for  more  infonma- 
tion. 


^Half  block  from  YMCA 
^One  block  to 
Civic  Center 

Spacious  studios 
and 
one  bedrooms 

Private  kitchens 
and  baths 

$325,  $395, $495 

"On  the  quite  side 
of  downtown." 

CALL 

776-2673 


WHITEHALL  APARTMENTS 


/Studios  from  $275  to  $400 
\^    Utilities  included 


4  Kitchenettes 

♦  Laundry  Facilities 

4  24-hour  Front  Desk 

♦  On-site  Maintenance  Staff 

♦    Handicapped  Units  Available 
Showings:  Mon.-Fri. 


351  TUrk  Street 

San  Francisco 
(415)  885-3343 


10  am.  -  2  pm. 
2:30  am.  -  6:30  pm. 


J 


Massis  Flowers 

"At  Your 
Service" 

Open  9:30am  -  7:00pm 
Closed  Tuesdays  &  Sundays 
603  Larkin  Street  (near  Eddy) 
(415)771-7735 
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Focus  On  AIDS 

Safe  Sex  StiU  the  Best 
Protection  From  HTV 


by  Eric  Robertson 

Other  than  abstinence  or  a  mo- 
nogamous relationship,  con- 
doms are  still  the  number  one 
prevention  against  infection  of  the 
AIDS-producing  HrV  virus  as  well  as 
other  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

Getting  this  message  to  those  prac- 
ticing at-risk  behavior  remains  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  facing  AIDS 
researchers  and  advocates.  For  example, 
a  recent  Center  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC)  study  found  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  HIV-positive  women  said  they 
did  iTOt  know  how  they  became  infected. 


tice  leaves  individuals  more  susceptible 
to  the  mV  virus. 

Chuck  Frutchey,  director  of  educa- 
tion at  the  San  Francisco  AIDS  Founda- 
tion, speaking  of  both  vaginal  and  anal 
sex,  said,  "The  receptive  partner  is  at  the 
same  risk.  People  [who  believe  other- 
wise] use  that  kind  of  reasoning  to  ra- 
tionalize that  what  they're  doing  is 
safer." 

Here  are  some  things  you  and  your 
partner  can  do  to  help  prevent  HIV 
infection: 

•  Wear  a  condom.  Although  no 
condom  is  100  percent  safe,  a  number  of 
studies  agree  that  latex  condoms  manu- 


While  the  rate  of  HIV  infection  in  the  gay  community  has  slowed, 
the  rate  of  infection  in  the  heterosexual  community  has 
grown  dramatically.  A  study  found  that  in  Washington,  D.C., 
one  out  of  every  74  women  giving  birth  in  the  last  year 
tested  positive  for  the  HIV  virus. 


And  while  the  rate  of  HIV  infection 
in  the  gay  community  has  slowed,  the 
rate  of  infection  in  the  heterosexual 
community  has  grown  dramatically. 
Another  CDC  study  found  that  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  one  out  of  every  74 
women  giving  birth  in  the  last  year 
tested  positive  for  the  HIV  virus. 

Another  factor  in  the  spread  of  AIDS 
is  the  belief  in  a  number  of  myths  about 
AIDS  that  lead  people  to  deny  their 
actual  risk  of  infection.  These  myths 
include  the  t>elief  that  AIDS  is  a  gay 
man's  disease,  or  that  those  in  a  hetero- 
sexual relationship  are  immune  to  the 
HIV  virus. 

Some  believe  that  anal  sex  is  riskier 
than  vaginal  sex.  However,  today's 
studies  are  unclear  about  which  prac- 


factijred  in  the  United  States  are  the 
best.  Studies  disagree  on  the  effective- 
ness of  natural  lambskin  oondonns,  so  it 
may  be  best  to  stick  with  the  latex  vari- 
ety. 

•  When  having  oral  sex  wear  a  con- 
dom or  a  dental  dam  (a  flat  piece  of  latex 
held  over  the  vagina).  Frutchey  says 
oral  sex  is  a  small  risk  at  present  Ac- 
cording to  the  city's  AIDS  office,  in  San 
Francisco  there  have  been  three  docu- 
mented cases  of  HIV  infection  trans- 
mitted through  oral  sex.  Other  factors 
that  may  increase  the  risk  of  ir\fection 
through  oral  sex  include  whether  a 
woman  is  in  or  beginning  menstruation 
and  whether  ejaculated  semen  is  taken 
into  the  mouth. 

•  Rough  intercourse  increases  the 
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T>  Does  your  business  need  more  visibility?  ^  Do  you 
have  on  announcement  to  make?  ^  Do  you  provide  a 
service  you  think  the  Tenderloin  community  could  use? 
Advertise  In  The  Tenderloin  TimesI 
It's  easy-Just  call  776-0700  for  Information 


chances  of  infection  due  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  torn  skin  and  ripped  condoms. 
Limit  rough  play  to  foreplay. 

•  Use  a  spermicide  along  with  a 
oondonx  NonoxynoI-9  has  been  shown 
to  kill  the  HIV  virus  aiKl  is  available  in 
lubricated  condones,  spermicidal  foams, 
gels,  sponges,  and  inserts. 

•  Do  not  keep  condoms  for  too  long. 
Most  condoms  have  an  expiration 
dale — usually  about  three  years  from 
the  date  of  purchase.  Just  to  be  safe, 
Frutchey  recommends  an  earlier  dis- 
posal— about  one  year  after  purchase. 
Store  condoms  in  a  dry,  dark  place. 
Sunlight,  dampness,  and  general  expo- 
sure to  the  elements  speed  the  deterio- 
ration of  condoms. 

•  Do  not  use  oil-based  products 
(petroleum  jelly,  mineral  oil,  cold  cream. 


shortening,  or  hand  creams)  for  lubri- 
cation with  a  condom.  Anne  Coulson, 
research  epidemiologist  at  UCLA  says, 
"oil  eats  condoms  ...  as  much  as  95 
percent  of  a  condom's  strength  can  he 
lost  in  a  half  minute  of  exposure  to  oil." 

•  Do  not  reuse  a  condom. 

•  When  putting  on  a  condom,  roll  it 
on,  don't  puU  it  on. 

•  Be  prepared — the  old  Boy  Scout 
motto  applies  to  us  all.  Carry  a  condom. 

•  Although  there  is  no  dear  evidence 
of  the  risk  involved,  many  advise  against 
flossing  or  brushing  your  teeth  soon 
after  or  before  having  oral  sex  to  mini- 
nruze  the  risk  of  having  sTiiall  cuts  pres- 
ent in  the  mouth. 

•  Get  tested  for  HIV  infection.  There 
are  many  free,  anonymous  testing  sites 
throughout  the  city. 

These  are  all  things  you  can  do  to 
make  sex  safer.  Still,  the  biggest  prob- 
lem is  getting  ourselves  to  do  these 
things.  Realizing  how  we  think  can  be 
the  first  step  in  maintaining  responsible 
sex  for  ourselves  and  our  lovers.  Here 
are  some  factors  one  should  consider: 

•  Alcohol  and  drugs  lower  our  inhi- 
bitions and  make  us  do  things  we  nor- 
mally would  not.  Be  aware  of  this  and 
maintain  resfX)nsibility  on  whatever 
cloud  you  are  floating  on. 

•  Cton't  let  machisnx),  feminisma,  or 
your  brand  of  bravado  get  in  the  way  of 
safe  sex. 

•  Don't  deny  that  your  behavior 
could  place  you  at  risk. 

There  is  one  last  aspect  of  safety — for 
intravenous  drug  users. 

Since  1981,  13  percent  of  San 
Francisco's  documented  AIDS  cases 
have  been  among  IV  drug  users,  and  in 
New  York  City,  IV  drug  use  is  now  the 
leading  cause  of  HIV  infection.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  extremely  important  for  IV 
drug  users  to  follow  some  simple  safety 
guidelines: 

•  Do  not  share  needles. 

•  If  you  do  share,  clean  the  needles 
with  bleach  between  uses. 

•  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  HIV  virus  can  live  in  cotton,  it  is  still 
a  good  idea  to  change  filters  between 
injections. 


Free  and  Low-Cost  Health 
Resources  for  Homeless  and 
Low-Income  People 


complied  by  Eric  Roberison 

AIDS  SERVICES 

•  Catholic  Ctiarttlds  AIDSARC  Program 
864-7400 

Client  advocacy,  counseling,  emergency 
financial  assistance  to  help  pay  tor  medical 
bills  of  persons  with  AIDS  and/or  ARC  whose 
monthly  income  is  $l,000/mo.  or  less.  Also 
provides  long-term  housing  and  support 
services  for  persons  with  AIDS  arxJ/or  ARC. 
Call  864-7400  for  more  infomiation  and  to 
set  up  appointments. 

•  Health  Outreach  Team 

25  Taylor  St,  Rm.  508,  94102,  931-7595 
Provides  AIDS  testing  and  case  man- 
agement for  health  and  soaal  services.  Mon.- 
Fri..  9  am. -5  p.m.  Free. 
>  ShantI  Project 

525  Howard  St.,  94105,  777-2273 

Provides  support  services  for  San  Fran- 
ciscans with  HIV/AIDS.  One-on-one  volun- 
teer support,  hospital  counseling,  support 
groups,  social  and  recreational  activities, 
transportation,  and  housing  services.  Mon.- 
Fri.,  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

DRUGS/ALCOHOL 

•  Alcoholics  Anonymous 

Call  661-1828  for  24-hour  information 
about  AA  locations  around  the  city.  In  the 
Tenderloin,  meetings  are  held  at  623 
O'Farrell  St.  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri..  at  noon. 


5-30.  and  8  p.m.  441-9595.  A  TDD»  (661- 
4311)  is  provided  for  the  heanng  impaired  to 
call  tietween  8  a.m.  and  5:30  p.m.  Free. 

•  Glide  Church  Facts  on  Crack 
330  Ellis  St,  94102,  771-2059 

Drug  recovery  meetings  Mon. -Fri.,  11 
am.  and  3  p.m.  Free. 

•  Narcotics  Anonymous  Hotline 
621-8600 

Provides  24-hour  over-the-phone  sup- 
port and  counseling  by  former  narcotics 
abusers.  Free. 

•  Tenderloin  Detoxiflcation  Center 

163  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  94102.  255-1786 
Outpatient  program  for  drugs  and  alco- 
hol. Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri..  9:30  a.m. -6  p.m.;  Tues., 
Thurs.,  10:30  am. -7  p.m.  Group  and  individ- 
ual counseling. 

•  Ozanam  Reception  Center 
1175  Howard  St,  94103,  621-6471 

Twenty-four-hour  drop-in  reception  and 
detox  center  for  alcoholism.  Focus  on  coun- 
seling and  assessment  of  immediate  needs. 
Alcohol  detox  referrals  made  Fee:  $10.  but 
no  one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 

•  Mobile  Assistance  Patrol  (MAP) 
2940  16th  St.,  Rnx  107.  94103.  431-7400 

Provides  pick-up  and  transportation  to 
detox  facilities.  Person  must  be  willing  and 
ambulatory.  Operates  24  hours.  Also  pro- 
vides transportatbn  from  multiservice  cen- 
ters at  277  Golden  Gate  Ave.  and  525  Fifth 
St.  Free. 


PERSONAL  INJURIES 

Contingent  Fee  Based  on  Recovery 

No  Recovery,  No  Fee  981-1906 


EVENTS  &  ARTS 
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Grey  Skies,  Bright  Faces 
At  Tenderloin  Walkathon 


plained  why  she  decided  to  participate 
in  the  walkathon:  "The  Tenderloin  is 
nice,  but  I  know  it  could  be  better/'  she 
said  as  she  walked  the  route  that  wound 
from  Civic  Center  north  to  Larkin  Street, 
east  to  Ellis  Street,  and  then  south  on 
Leavenworth  street. 

Kelly  Cullen,  director  of  TYA,  ex- 
plained that  the  proceeds  from  the  walk- 
athon will  go  towards  the  construction 


by  Katie  Galloway 

Colorful  decorations  and  chil- 
dren's smiles  overcame  grey 
skies  and  drizzly  weather  on 
April  1 2  as  the  Fifth  Annual  Tenderloin 
Walkathon  raised  about$30,000fortwo 
neighborhood  children'sorganizations. 

The  action  began  at  noon  at  Civic 
Center  Plaza  with  hundredsof  children 
and  adults  munching  on 
frcedoughnuts  and  lap- 
ping their  feet  to  polkas 
performed  by  the  Bay 
Area  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Band. 

Jonecca  King,  12,  and 
Carlos  Miller,  15,  both 
from  the  Tenderloin, 
were  two  of  many  kids 
who  came  down  to  help 
out,  have  fun,  and  walk 
the  1-mile  central  city 
course  tobenefitthelwo 
organizations  that  spon- 
sored the  walkathon,  the 
Bay  Area  Women's  Re- 
sourceCenter(BAWRC) 
and  the  Tenderloin 
Youth  Advocates  (TYA). 

King  and  Miller  both  Phoio:  Beth  Rk:hardson 

volunteerattheTender-  Youngsters  walking  in  the  Tenderloin  Wallkathon  last  month 
loin  Improvement  Proj-  ducked  for  cover  as  the  deluge  poured  forth  and  rains  came  down. 


ect,  a  group  of  teens  who  make  an  effort 
to  keep  the  neighborhood  clean  by  push- 
ing brooms  and  picking  up  trash. 
Nine-year-old  Anatasia  Rose  ex- 


of  a  grade  school  and  playground  in  the 
Tenderloin — a  neighborhood  with  at 
least  4,000  children  but  no  school. 
Proceeds    would    also  benefit 


photo  8eih  Richardson 

Neither  wind  nor  ram  could  keep  participants  from  gathering  at  Civic  Center  Plaza  to  kick  off 
the  Fifth  Annual  Tenderloin  Walkathon.  which  raised  about  $30,000  tor  TL  kids  charities. 


BAWRC's  Tenderloin  Children's  Arts 
Program,  an  after-school  program  for 
kids  at  five  different  sites  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  rain  could  not  dampen  the  spir- 
its of  the  walkers,  but  it  did  affect  the 
street  fair  on  Ellis  Street  near  Leaven- 
worth Street.  Bands  scheduled  to  per- 
form packed  up  their  weather-vulner- 
able equipment,  and  some  of  the  game 
booths  closed  down  early.  Attendance 
was  low,  but  there  were  no  long  faces 
on  those  who  decided  to  stay. 

At  the  ring  toss  booth,  Jessica,  5,  suc- 
cessfully pitched  a  plastic  hooparound 


aboltleneckon  her  third  try,  winninga 
number  of  tickets  redeemable  for  food, 
toys,  or  more  tries  at  the  games. 

In  front  of  the  509  Culharal  Center, 
saxophonist  Tom  Griesser  and  dancer 
Pearl  Ubungen  improvized  a  duet  in 
the  rain  because  the  performance  Un- 
bungen  and  Griesser's  band  had 
planned  for thestreet fairwas cancelled 
because  of  the  weather. 

Enjoying  their  performance  was 
Bharti  Patel,  15,  who  lives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  works  with  the  Tender- 
loin Improvement  Project. 

"1 1  ike  to  hel  p  ou  t  the  neighborhood," 
said  Patel.  "It  makes  me  feel  good." 


calendar 


compiled  by  Sasha  Ruda 
Friday,  May  1 : 

Choir  Madness:  The  Lesbian/Gay  Chorus 
of  San  Francisco  will  present  a  spring  concert, 
"Five  Years  of  Madness"  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Post  and  Mason 
sts.,  8  p.m.  They  will  also  perform  May  2.  For 
infocall  861  -7067.  Admission;  $1 0  advance, 
$12  at  the  door. 

Landmark  Wit:  The  exhibits  "San  Francisco 
Landmarks,"  lithographs  and  architectural 
sketches  from  Special  Collections,  and 
"Schumolwilz  Collection  of  Wit  &  Humor," 
work  by  Dorothy  Parker,  Robert  Benchley. 
and  others,  will  be  shown  through  May  30  at 
South  Hall  and  Phelan  Hall  respectively. 
Main  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts.  Free. 

Saturday,  May  2: 

See  a  Story:  "A  Story  to  See  &  Hear  in  ASL 
&  English' with  Marti  Goddard  will  be  featured 
at  the  Lurie  Rm..  Main  Library,  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts..  2  p.m.  Free. 
Estate  Planning:  Legal  advice  on  estate 
planning  for  those  in  non-traditional 
relationships.  Hastings  College  of  the  Law, 
198  McAllister  St..  1  p.m.  Call  267-0740  for 
more  into.  Free. 

CInco  de  Mayo:  26th  Annual  Cinco  de 
Mayo  Festival  with  live  music,  food  booths, 
and  crafts,  Civic  Center  Plaza,  Polk  and 
McAllister  sts.,  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  $3. 
Glaucoma  Screening :  Glaucoma  screening 
clinic,  San  Francisco  Senior  Center,  481 
O'Farrell  St..  9:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  May  3: 

Swinging  Seniors:  The  John  Stewart 
Company's  13th  Annual  Senior  Prom,  a 
dinner  and  dance  for  more  than  1 .000  seniors 
and  disabled  people,  will  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Ballroom.  San  Francisco  Hilton  Hotel. 
Taybr  and  O'Farrell  sts.,  9:30  p.m.  Dinner 
will  be  buffet-style  and  music  will  be 
performed  by  the  Jimmy  Price  Big  Band.  For 
info  call  391-4321  or  931-2325.  FrM. 

Monday,  May  4: 

Women's  Writers  Workshop:  For  older 
lesbians.  Held  every  other  Monday,  1853 
Market  St..  6-8  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday,  May  5: 

Clnco  de  Mayo  Party:  A  Cinco  de  Mayo 
celebration  will  be  held  at  the  Visitacion 
Valley  Branch  Library.  45  Leiand  Ave.,  1 :30 
p.m.  Free. 

Films  About  Moms:  The  films  "Joey  Runs 
Away.'  "Blueberries  for  Sal,'  and  "Matrioska' 
will  be  shown  for  ages  3-5  at  the  Chinatown 
Library,  1 1 35  Powell  St..  10, 1 0:30. 1 1  a.m.. 
and  2  p.m.  Free. 


J.B.  Saunders  (left)  and  Chico  Purdiman  are  members  of  the  cast  in  Keith  Grier's  adapation 
of  Shakespeare's  Othello,  which  Grier  calls  "Musa— The  Jew  of  Ceuta."  a  Black  Box 
Production  playing  at  EXITheatre  May  7  thru  May  30.  Call  673-3847  for  info  and  tickets. 

Cullen  O.F.M.  will  be  moderated  by  Michael 


Wednesday,  May  6: 
Mom  Was  Never  a  Kid:  The  film  'My  Mother 
Was  Never  a  Kid'  will  be  shown  tor  ages  6-13 
at  the  Chinatown  Library.  11 35  Powell  St.,  4 
p.m.  Free. 

Lunch  Bunch:  A  meeting  for  trail, 
homebound  older  gays  and  lesbians.  10:30 
a.m.  For  info  call  626-7000.  Free. 

Thursday,  May  7: 

Mama  Cards:  A  Mother's  Day  card  workshop 
tor  ages  6  and  up  will  be  held  at  the  Children's 
Rm.,  Main  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts.. 
3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Noon  Flick:  The  film  "The  House,'  part  of  the 
America  by  Design  Series,  will  be  shown  in 
the  Lurie  Rm..  Main  Library.  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts..  noon.  Free. 

Saturday,  May  9: 

Human  Walk:  Join  in  a  10-kilometer 
walkathon — "Human  Race" — benefitting  San 
Francisco's  nonprofit  community  services  at 
the  Great  Meadow,  Fort  Mason,  Bay  and 
Laguna  sts.  For  more  info  call  982-8999. 

Sunday.  May  10: 

Old  Lesbian  Spring  Fling  Dance:  Will  t>e 
held  at  the  Sailboat  Clubhouse  at  Oakland's 
Lake  Merritt.  3-6  p.m.  Admission:  $7.50 
advance,  $10  at  the  door.  $6  for  ages  60+ 
and  low  income. 

Tuesday,  May  12: 

Read  &  Discuss:  A  reading  and  open 
discussion  on  "Writing  and  Community"  with 
Yuset  Komunyakaa,  Genny  Lim,  and  Kelly 


Palmer,  Humanities  Dept..  Main  Library, 
Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  7  p.m.  Free. 
RX  for  Women:  A  lecture  entitled  "Why  a 
Woman's  Medical  Specialty?"  will  took  at 
why  no  existing  medical  specialty  devotes 
itself  exclusively  to  the  comprehensive 
physical  and  emotional  care  of  women, 
UCSF  Women's  Resource  Ctr..  1 00  Medical 
Center  Way,  noon.  For  info  call  476-0400. 
Free. 

Wednesday,  May  13: 
Support  Croup  for  Older  Lesbians:  Meets 
every  other  Wednesday  at  1 853  Market  St.. 
noon-2  p.m.  People  are  welcome  to  bring  a 
bag  lunch.  Free. 

Thursday,  May  14: 

Film  History:  The  filmsThe  Eye  of  Thomas 
Jefferson'  and  "For  California  State'  will  be 
shown  in  the  Lurie  Rm..  Main  Library.  Larkin 
and  McAllister  sts..  noon.  Free. 
Volunteer  Recruiting:  Join  Tenderloin 
ElderFriends  in  visiting  and  befriending 
seniors  in  the  Tendertoin.  An  orientatton  will 
be  held  at  the  Poverelto  Ctr..  109  Golden 
Gale  Ave,.  10  a.m. -2  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  May  15: 

Innovative  Housing:  A  meeting  to  exptore 
alternative  housing  possibilities  for  older 
gays  and  lesbians  wilt  be  held  at  1853 
Market  St..  1-3  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  May  16: 

Classical  Wrecks:  The  Community  Center 


Orchestra  and  Bone  Cootes  and  His  Living 
Wrecks  perform  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel 
Ballroom.  380  Eddy  St..  3  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  May  17: 

Renters  Convene:  Citywlde  Renter's 
Convention  meets  at 209 Golden  Gate  Ave. . 
2  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  May  20: 
Tales  and  Tricycles:  The  films  "Tales  of 
Town  &  Country,"  "The  Remarkable. 
Rkjerless  Tricycle,"  and  others  for  ages  3-5 
shown  will  be  shown  at  the  Children's  Room. 
Main  Library.  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts..  10 
and  11  a.m.  Will  also  show  May  21  at  10  and 
11  a.m..  and  2  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday.  May  23: 

The  Big  Show:  More  than  600  students  of 
the  San  Francisco  Arts  Education  Foundatton 
programs  will  perform  song,  dance,  and 
theater  in  Stern  Grove,  19th  Ave.  and  Sloat 
Blvd.,  at  2  p.m.  Call  584-3354  for  more  info. 
Free. 

Sunday,  May  24: 

Colorful  America:  Young  Audiences  will 
present  "America  Paints,"  a  multi-media 
theatrical  performance  in  which  singers  and 
actors  provide  a  look  at  America  through  the 
eyes  of  America's  painters.  Morrison 
Auditorium,  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Golden  Gate  Park,  1  p.m.  Free  after  regular 
museum  admisston. 

Tuesday.  May  26: 

Rape  Lecture:  A  lecture  entitled  "When  a 
Wife  Says  No.  Is  It  Rape*?"  will  be  presented 
at  UCSF's  Toland  Hall.  533  Parnassus  Ave., 
noon.  For  info  call  476-5223.  Free. 

Thursday.  May  28: 
Another  Noon  Flick:  The  film  "Public  Places 
&Monuments."partoftheAmerk:a by  Design 
Series,  will  be  shown  in  the  Lurie  Room. 
Main  Library.  Larkin  and  McAllister  sts., 
noon.  Free. 

Survivors'  Celebration:  In  Celebration  of 
Asian  Pacific  American  Cultural  Awareness 
Week,  the  film  "Survivors:  40  Years  After 
Hiroshima."  will  be  shown  and  discussed  at 
UCSF's  Toland  Hall,  533  Parnassus  Ave., 
noon.  For  info  call  476-5223.  Free. 

Saturday,  May  30: 

Seeds  of  Change:  A  visual  demonstratton 
of  the  collision  ol  the  new  and  old  worlds  that 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  Columbus  voyages 
will  be  presented  through  June  28  in  the 
Rotunda,  Main  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts.  Free. 

Revenge  of  the  Secretaries:  Secretaries 
present  poetry,  music  and  performance  at 
Alison  s  Art  Ranch.  2136  Alpha  St..  1  p.m. 
Free. 
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Workshop  Gives  Tenderloin 
Actors  an  Ace  in  the  Hole 


by  Marisa  Cigarroa 

The  camera  zooms  in  on  Edwin 
playing  the  role  of  "Buck,"  a 
wandering  Vietnam  War  vet- 
eran whose  dialogue  is  peppered  with 
phraseslike  "riding  the  old  grey  ghost" 
and  "ramping  with  the  tramp" — his 
hngo  of  hope  for  a  free  ride  away  from 


the  homeless  veteran  who  was  the  in- 
spiration for  a  bit  character  in  Hope  for 
tlte Fourth  Ace.  an  upcoming  low-budget 
feature  film  about  homeless  persons 
living  in  the  Tenderloin,  written  by  Bay 
Area  filmmaker  Rob  Nilsson. 

Nilsson's  film  aedils  include  North- 
em  Lights,  an  award  winner  at  the  1979 
Cannes  Film  Festival,  and  Heat  and  Sun- 
light, which  garnered 
the  grand  prize  at  the 
United  StatesFilm  fes- 
tival in  1988.  Hope  for 
the  Fourth  Aceissched- 
ulcd  togointoproduc- 
tion  as  soon  as  an  esti- 
mated $2.5  million  is 
raised. 

Nilsson  says  his  lat- 
est film  is  about  hope: 
howitisnecessarybut 
also  ho  w  it  can  become 
a  crutch  and  a  cruel  il- 
lusion. 

The  hope  fueled  by 
a  promising  lottery 
ticket  givesstrength  to 
Sonny  Ray,  the  film's 
maincharactcr,butthe 
fear  that  his  ticket's 
three  aces  will  not 
amount  to  anything  in 
Photo:  Ph,i  Head  «he  end  (he  needs  a 
Filmmaker  Rob  Nilsson  leads  the  actors'  workshop  from  which  he  fourth  ace  to  win  the 
hopes  to  cult  actors  for  parts  in  his  own  productions  as  well  as  lottery)  plunges  him 


those  of  other  directors, 
life  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Howard 
streets  where  the  scene  takes  place. 

Someone  unexpectedly  storms  onto 
the  movie  set. 

"I'm  back  and  I'm  the  real  Buck,"  the 
intruder  says  with  menacing  resolve  to 
Edwin,  who  is  thrown  off-balance  by 
the  unrehearsed  exchange. 

Theintruderisinfact  thereal  Buck — 


into  deeper  despair. 
"There  is  both  agony  and  ecstasy  on 
thestreets,"  said  Nilsson.  "I'm  not  trying 
to  say  all  homeless  people  are  wonder- 
ful, nor  am  I  trying  to  clean  them  up." 

Nilsson  rented  a  room  in  a  Tender- 
loin residential  hotel  for  two  months  in 
1 991  while  he  wrote  parts  of  the  screen- 
play for  Hope  for  the  Fourth  Ace,  which 
was  partly  inspired  by  his  10-year  search 


Phd  bi^n  vk  quing     cac  truyen  thong  cnia  ngudu 
My  goc  Dong  Nam  A  va  . . .  Giii  tri,      thiic  &  tieu  khien! 


Featuring.„L\\\ng  Traditions  of  Southeast  Asian  Americans 
Plus.,.  Entertainment,  Food  &  Fun! 


For  Festival  Information :  (510)  464- 1 06 1 
ADMISSION:  6-11  $1.00;  12&up$5.00; 
Seniors  &  Kids  under  12  FREE  on  Friday! 


FREE  shuttles  run  from 
I2th  STTLake  Merrill  BART  stations  to  the  Festival. 

JUNE  5*6*7  10AM-6PM 

LAKESIDE  PARK  •  LAKE  MERRITT  •  OAKLAND 


KQO-TV® 


festivaJ  »i  (be  itkt  U  a  prrtrniaiion  of  thf  tint  DLiina  Aorioiirural  MMoation  in  oxrprraiion  wiih  ihf  Qty  ol  Oakland 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Participants  in  the  actors'  workshop  organized  by  Fourth  Ace  Product  ionscome  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Although  there  is  a  core  of  30  who  appear  regularly,  drop-ins  are  welcome  at  the 
Tuesday  night  workshops. 


in  the  shelters  and  soup  lines  of  San 
Francisco  for  his  brot>icr  Greg,  who 
started  using  drugs  in  the  1 960s.  Today, 
Greg  is  a  consultant  on  the  crew  of  Hope 
for  the  Fourth  Ace. 

Wanting  the  film  to  lake  root  in  the 
Tenderloin,  Nilsson  and  associate  pro- 
ducers Ethan  Sing  and  Rand  Crook  of 
Pacific  Rim  Media  have  converted  a 
South  of  Market  warehouse  into  a  stu- 
dio space  for  Fourth  Ace  Productions. 

Every  Tuesday  at  7  p.m.,  the  studio 
at539  Natoma  St.  hostsan  actors'  work- 
shop open  to  the  public.  The  workshop, 
which  began  last  August,  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  provide  homeless 
people  and  Tenderloin  residents  like 
Buck  and  Edwin  with  the  opportunity 
of  playing  bit  parts  in  Hope  for  the  Fourth 
i4cc,  alongside  box  of  ficc  attractions  like 
Whoopi  Goldberg,  Danny  Glover,  and 
Edward  James  Olmos,  each  of  whom 
has  volunteered  to  work  on  the  film  for 
"scale" — the  lowest  pay  allowed  by 
Actor's  Equity  Association. 

Roughly  30  participants  come  toeach 
workshop  session,  10  to  15  of  whom 
attend  regularly.  Their  interests  vary 
from  developing  stage  skills,  to  acting 
asaformof  therapeuticrcleasefrom  the 
vagaries  of  everyday  life,  to  simply 
enjoying  the  supportive  and  family 
atmosphere  the  workshop  offers. 

Bui  after  reviewing  the  successful 
oulconie  of  the  workshop's  first  trial 
shoot — filmed  on  the  comer  of  Sixth 
and  Howard  streets — Nilsson, Sing, and 


Crook  decided  to  form  the  Tenderloin 
Action  Group,  a  production  company 
using  workshop  members  to  develop, 
produce,  and  perform  in  a  continuing 
seriesoflow-budgetdramatic  filmsafter 
Hope  for  the  Fourth  Ace  is  completed. 

"It  is  necessary  to  get  people  work- 
ing on  projects  or  they  will  gel  into  a 
rut,"  said  Nilsson.  "Without  working 
on  a  film,  the  workshop  becomes  gra- 
tuitous." 

The  film  industry  can  benefit  by 
working  with  area  residents,  according 
to  Nilsson. 

"1  believe  artists  should  mine  the 
ground  they  work  in,"  he  said.  "You 
don't  have  to  go  to  Hollywood's  usual 
circles  to  find  actors.  The  people  we 
meet  here  are  totally  straight  about 
themselves.  There  is  not  a  lot  of  pre- 
tense although  there  are  certainly  a  lot 
of  fantasies.  They  are  expressive." 

For  actors,  getting  in  touch  with  their 
emotionsand  beingable  to  unleash  them 
when  a  scene  calls  for  it  is  also  empow- 
ering, said  Nilsson,  who  designed  the 
actors'  workshop  to  help  its  participants 
learn  how  to  mani pu late  Ihei r  emotions 
on  stage. 

Nilsson  said  he  likes  the  anarchy  of 
the  workshop  because  it  encourages 
people  to  act,  react,  and  improvise  in  a 
variety  of  situations. 

To  get  involved  with  the  Fourth  Ace 
Production's  actors'  workshop,  call  255- 
7872,  or  go  to  539  Natoma  St.  on  Tues- 
days at  7  p.m. 


Amenex 

Insurance  Agency 

San  Francisco 

Auto  •  Life  •  Home  •  Business 

Motorcycle  •  Heafth 
•  CA  Auto  Assigned  Risk  Ptan 
•  All  Types  of  Bonds 
•  Most  Commercial  & 
Professiortol  Liobitity 


Open  10  ain-6  pm.  Mon.-Fri. 
Noon-3  pm.  Saturdays 

Call 
(415)  391-4491 


Shopping  for  your  converu£nce 
Parking  al  4th/Mission 

Financing  Available 
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POETRY&  PROSE 


To  Allen  Ginsberg 

How  long  has  It  been  since  I've  howled 

to  HOWL 
On  the  radio  WBAl 

I  hear  the  sounds  of  Glr%sberg  howling 
In  my  ear 

after  days,  weeks,  montt» 
lost  outside  of  myself 
letting  myself 
eat  myself  up 

felling  me  into  such  a  state  of 
down 

that  even  death  was  unwelcome  because 

I  would  have  given  my  left 

testicle 

never  to  wake  up 

until  I  heard  you  Allen 

howllr^  on  the  radio 

the  unmistakable  sounds 

letting  drop  tears  from  my  rectum 

until  I  had  turned  myself  back  Inside  out 

again 

artd  I  could  recognize  my  face  In  the  mirror 
my  guts  were  pretty 
Thank  you  Allen 

•Teddy  Weiler 


After  two  Lifetimes  In  Prison 

After  two  lifetimes  In  prison 
he  was  with 
his  self  only. 

artd  a  brovim  plastic  market  sack, 
swinging  from  Ns  rough  ctasp, 
full  of  clothes  h©  might  never 
sell  or  wear 

arxd  his  leather  was  like  his  face. 

he  felt  like  cured  meat, 

his  belt  was  plastic, 

and  his  shades 

held  to  his  right  ear, 

had  a  cracked -eye-piece: 

he  had  bought  them  used 

three  years  previous, 

on  tt^  afternoon  of  his  release. 

-Jerry  MIley 


Eeepa  Heyl 

Crosses  sprout  from  reddish  soli. 
Winds  blow  strong  and  waters  boll. 
Wings  so  strong  and  lips  so  red. 
Mothers  come  and  mount  my  head, 

When  the  fever  bums  so  hot. 
Bones  do  shake  and  flesh  do  rot. 
Flesh  falls  back  to  reddish  soil. 
Wirtds  strong  waters  boll, 

Children  of  the  rising  dirt 
mother  comes  to  soothe  your  hurt. 
Mother's  tears  and  mother's  toll. 
Winds  blow  strong  and  waters  boil. 

-Ethan  Davidson 


Out  of  ttie  Orient 

She  wore 

red  v/htte  and  black 
ortd  her  movements 
with  hands  feet 
fan  arxJ  sword 
were  ttie  same 
her  sliver  sword 
piercing 

the  early  morning  fog 
classical  Chinese  music 
In  the  background 
her  discipline 
grace  and  focus 
her  stare 
a  foreboding 
If  1  were  to  die  today 
vi/hat  gentler  way 

■Philip  Hackett 


San  Francisco  Bay 

San  Francisco  Boy, 
The  gusto  of 
Your  eyes  summora 
My  heart  to  wortdrous  desires. 
Behold! 
I  am  drunk. 
Drunk  with  the 
Venom  of  love. 
Do  not  think 
I  am  senseless 
Because  I  am  selfless, 
Everyor>e  Is  a  fool. 
Once  In  love  In  full. 
San  Francisco  Bay, 
I  see  your  face 
Singular  for  beauty. 
Uke  the  rlsirtg  sun 
And  your  rivals,  like 
The  stars  at  dawn 
Bow  ttwir  glories 

In  honor  of  your  majesty. 


-Anthony  A.  Alya-oba 


Audience  is  Electorate 


Playing  Politics  on  Stage,  American-Style 


by  Genevieve  Yuen 

The  interactive  guerilla  theater 
of  "Apple  Pie  with  George  and 
Jane"  merges  our  real  life  audi- 
ence with  a  whimsical  yet  scathing  in- 
dictment of  1992  election  year  shenaru- 
gans. 

Set  in  the  banquet  room  of  the  Civic 
Center  Holiday  Inn,  Eighth  and  Mar- 
ket streets,  the  mock  campaign  fun- 
draising  dinner/political  satire,  clev- 
erly indeed,  mocks  the  cliche-ridden 
jingoistic  Americanisms,  the  banal 
jokes,  the  saccharine  sentiments,  and 
plumbs  thegrossest  insincerities  borne 
out  by  the  campaign's  fun  and  games. 

How  many  times  does  presidential 
candidate  George  Cudahay — written 
and  acted  by  Bill  Talen — tell  to  spouse 
Jane  and  the  audience,  "We've  left  our 
hearts  many  times  in  San  Francisco." 

Cudaha/s  entire  retinue  of  media 
specialists,  aides,  and  motley  retainers 
greet  iheaudienceand  do  their  schtick, 
replete  with  shiny  smiles,  power  suits, 
hyper  handshakes,  and  an  overbear- 
ingly upbeat  team  spirit,  doling  out 
name  tags  for  all  lapels.  In  the  back- 
ground is  rousing  Souza  marching 
band  music.  Banners  and  flags  are  all 
aflutter. 

Yep,  ifs  Americana  through  and 
through.  And  it  sure  looks  and  feels 
like  a  real  campaign  fundraiser 
awright. 

As  weenjoy  the  Americanapple  pie 
and  imported  coffee,  we're  encouraged 
to participateasmembersof  special  in- 
terest groups.  Talen  plays  our  "gee- 
whiz"  handsome  Kennedy-Ker- 
reyesque  candidate  complete  with 
square  jaw  and  the  right  facial  man- 
nerisms that  spell  the  media-genic  per- 
sona we've  come  to  expect  from  our 
Ieadingactors,cops,and  headsof  state. 

Coupled  with  his  faithful  wife 
Jane — an  uncanny  dead  ringer  for 


Jackie,  Di  Fi,  not  to  mention  at  times 
Kilty,  Lee  Hartand  even  MaggieTrudeau 
(Woman  of  a  thousand  faces!) — these 
two  could  give  Bush  and  Barb  a  run  for 
their  money,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Anyway,  here  we  are  sealed  at  the 
various  tables:  76  Trombones  (for  the 
preservation  of  Main  Street),  Buddhists 
Against  Taxation,  Wives  of  Foreign 
Wars;  Wetland  Reform  (read  real  estate 
developers),  and  NARFA  (read  defense 
contractors).  Are  you  ready  for  the  bar- 
rage of  schmooze,  schmaltz,  and  oul- 

It's  Americana  through  and 
through.  And  it  sure  looks  and 
feels  like  a  real  campaign 
fundraiser  awright. 

right  chicanery  by  George,  Jane  &  Co.? 

Anne  Darragh  is  a  convincing  stand- 
by-your-man,  self-effacing  political  wife. 
Her  alternating  glazed  stares  and  gush- 
ing forays  into  nostalgia  establish  her  as 
the  perfect  non-entity  and  political  tool 
embodied  by  many  a  former  First  Lady. 
She  is  at  once  both  comical  and  pitiful. 
Taken  one  step  further,  she  could  be 
Every  Woman  in  her  role  as  doting  tra- 
ditional wife. 

George  is  having  a  field  day  grand- 
standing, and  happy  to  be  Ajnerica's 
next  feel  good  president.  A  few  of  his 
schemes  to  move  America  forward: 

On  AIDS:  Houseall  the  AlDS-afflicted 
in  a  shopping  mall  covered  with  latex. 

On  Taxes:  Urge  citizens  to  participate 
in  an  uplifting  series  of  Abundance 
Workshops  entitled  "Visualizing  Lower 
Tax  Liabilities,"  conducted  by  Starlight 
O'Hara,  author  of  "I'm  Rich  and  I'm 
OK." 

On  Japan-bashing:  Hold  a  full-scale 
reenactment  of  World  War  II  and  pro- 
vide jobs  for  2.3  million  method  actors  as 
they  island  hop  to  Japan. 

More  on  the  economy:  "Wecan' t  make 


cars  like  the  Japanese  and  we  can't  cook 
like  the  French.  But  we're  still  the 
world's  greatest  at  weapons  and  mov- 
ies. The  world  wants  American  guns 
and  American  sex.  Let's  double  the 
defense  budget  and  begin  a  program  of 
direct  loans  to  Hollywood." 

As  entertainment  goes,  this  is  a  di- 
verting piece  directed  by  David  Ford, 
with  production  design  by  Kate  Boyd. 
The  concept  is  a  good  one  with  the 
"interactive"  audience  playing  the  part 
of  the  campaign  donors.  However,  the 
evening  had  some  fits  and  starts,  and 
some  rough  edges  still  evident  by  this 
next- to- last- week  performance.  Perhaps 
this  explains  in  part  why  the  audience 
did  not  respond  as  roundly  as  I  antici- 
pated to  the  overtures  of  the  actors. 

By  the  way,  Janedoes  upset  the  apple 
cart  by  evening's  end  with  her  drug- 
induced  blowout.  Skeletons  rattle  nois- 
ily in  the  closet  and  finally  come  tum- 
bling out  as  she  unleashes  a  vitupera- 
tive melodramatic  close  to  the  campaign 
goings-on  of  the  red-blooded  Congress- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  red-faced  and 
contrite  husband  George. 


EXlTheatre 

presents 


"  Musa  -  The  Jew  of  Ceuta" 
A  Black  Box  Production 
directed  by  Keith  Grier 
May  7  -  30 
Tliursdays,  Fridays,  Saturdays 

Admission  -  $10 
(Thursdays  pay  what  you  can) 


366  Eddy  St  -  SF 
(415)  673-3847 


"Apple  Pie"  is  for  ward -moving  po- 
litical theater  and,  as  I  see  it,  the  more 
political  theater  we  can  get  the  better. 
Especially  if  it  can  get  us  more  involved 
and  sensitized  as  citizens  in  the  demo- 
cratic process. 


Low•^,Disc6unt  Prices! 

Comptete  Selection  oi 
Ar^st  Materials 

♦  Fine  Art 
Graphic  Supplies  •Furniture 

San  Francisco 

812  Mission 

at  FcrnlUl  St 


Oakland 

5301  Broadway 

658-ARTS 
FAX  65&-8409 


777-ARTS 
FAX  777-1877 

Open  7  Days  A  Week 

Won.  thru  m  9  lo  7.  Scrt.  930-SJO.  Sun.  \\A 


The 


S09^ 

Cultural  Center 


presents 


1st  iMotuiiiif  of  the  mouth 


Poetry  Readings 

"Report  From  Ihe  Streets' 
5-7  p.m. 
Hospitality  House  Featured  Poet 
7:30  p.m. 


2nti  'Moudiiij  of  the  months 


|"Nuclear  Thinking",  discussion 
group  hosted  by  philosopher, 
Anthony  A.  Aiya-Oba-8  p.m. 


M  'Mondaif  of  the  month 


509  Film  SocieW 

film  to  be  announced— o  p.m. 


'Lz'ciy  'Tuesdaii  /// 


Open  Hike 

music,  poetry,  comedy,etc. 
sign-ups  7:30.  show  at  8  p.m. 


Can  3461308  to  find  out 

SOB  Ellis  St  SF 

(Between  I^venworth  &  Hyde) 


May 
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New  Year's  Day  in  April  for 
Cambodians  and  Laotians 


by  Sophath  Pak,  Vandy  Sivongsay, 
and  Julie  Schelf 

Last  month,  Cambodians  and  Lao- 
tians called  upon  the  spirits  of 
their  ancestors  to  visit  them  and 
to  wish  them  good  tidings  for  the  New 
Year  on  April  15. 

At  two  separate  cele- 
brations, Cambodians 
lit  incense  and  candles 
to  help  the  spirit  world 
find  its  way  to  earth  and 
help  guide  local  Bud- 
dhists through  the  new 
year  in  accordance  with 
their  religious  beliefs. 

Decorated  with 
paper  flowers  and 
Buddhist  flags,  the 
Booker  T.  Washington 
Community  Center 
hosted  one  all-day  cele- 
bration on  April  11, 
when  about  500  people 
gathered  to  pray,  feast, 
and  watch  classical 
Cambodian  dances. 

For  the  Cambodian 
community — an  esti- 
mated 3,500  people  in 
San  Francisco — this  new  year  holds  par- 
ticular promise.  Last  October,  all  four 
warring  factions  in  a  civil  war  raging 
since  1979  signed  a  United  Nations- 
brokered  peace  accord.  (See  story,  page 
1.) 

"Many  Cambodians  look  happier 
than  in  past  years,"  said  Ken  Bin,  69 


member  of  the  Nagara  Dhamnria  Bud- 
dhist Temple  in  San  Francisco,  which 
sponsored  the  ceremony.  "Everyone 
seems  like  they  have  some  kind  of  hope 
because  of  the  peace  accord." 

"I  felt  sad  and  proud  that  the  chil- 
dren are  learning  how  to  respect  the 


Phoio:  Phrl  Head 

A  Young  Cambodian  girl  pours  water  on  a  Buddha  statue  at  the 
New  Year  celebration  last  month. 


elderly,"  said  Ket  Pean,  73,  wearing  the 
traditional  clothing  of  black  drawstring 
pants  and  a  handmade  white  shirt.  'This 
is  one  kind  of  discipline  that  teaches 
them  the  meaning  of  love." 

Wearing  traditional  saffron  robes, 
and  seated  cross  legged  on  a  stage,  five 
or^  from  San  Francisco  and  Cfekland 


The  Lao  and  Cambodian  New  Year  was  celebrated  last  month  with 
ceremonies,  and  traditional  dances. 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

feasts,  Buddhist 


Phot):  Belh  Riciwdson 

"Money  Trees"  are  constnjcted  at  the  Lao  New  Year  celebration 
to  twnefit  the  temple  and  the  Lao  community. 


started  the  ceremony 
by  chanting.  Below 
them  people  kneeled 
on  colorful  plastic  mats 
alongside  bags  of  fruit, 
sticky  rice,  and  other 
foods  to  offer  to  the 
monks. 

From  back  stage, 
through  the  crackling 
of  a  microphone,  mem- 
bers of  the  Nagara 
Dhama  Buddhist  Tem- 
ple recited  the  names 
of  people  who  had 
contributed  towards 
the  cost  of  the  event  and 
to  help  pay  temple 
buildings  mortgage. 

On  the  same  day, 
200  people  gathered  in 
the  ballroom  of  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  in  the 
Tenderloin  to  perform 
a  separate  ceremony. 
'This  is  for  people  who 
don't  have  a  car  and  for 
the  elderly,"  said  Kim 
Chca,  a  member  of 
FUNOPEC,  which  or- 
ganized the  lunchtime 
gathering.  'T  hop)e  next 
year  we  join  together" 
with  the  group  that  met 
at  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, said  Chea. 

At  the  ceremony,  the 
FUNCIPEC  group 
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Photo  Robin  PaK 

Traditional  folk  dancing  is  a  highlight  of  the  Cambodian  New  Year  celebratons. 

raised  $1,000  for  foster 
children  in  Cambodia. 

Throughout  the 
Tenderioin,  Cambodi- 
ans commemorated 
their  ancestors  by  cre- 
ating altars  on  window 
sills  or  near  the  door  of 
their  homes.  Chhoeum 
Muy,  48,  made  such  an 
altar.  "I  don't  know 
very  much  about  it,  but 
I  have  seen  this  since  1 
was  a  little  boy.  I  re- 
member that  during 
the  New  Year  in  Canv 
bodia,  in  front  of  every 
house  was  a  table  with 

pots  of  flowers,  bum-  — Phob:  Phi  Mead 

ing  candles  and  in-  chiWren  at  the  Cambodian  New  Year  celebration  tie  money  to  a 
cense  with  plates  of  ceremonial  tree  lor  good  luck  in  the  coming  year, 
cakes,  and  food." 

Laotian  New  Year  falls  on  the  same  day  as  the  Cambodian  New  Year.  The  Lao 
community  chose  Saturday,  April  18  to  celebrate  at  the  Cadillac  Ballroom. 

Seated  on  the  floor,  people  exchanged  blessings  for  the  new  year  in  a  bassis  cere- 
mony, tying  shings  around  one  another's  wrists  while  exchanging  their  New  Year's 
wishes.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  people  threv.-  water  at  one  another  to  wash 
away  bad  luck  for  the  new  year. 

People  made  offerings  of  oranges  and  Khao  Tom.  rice  wrapped  in  banana  leaves 
to  the  mor\ks. 

The  "money  trees," 
dangling  dollar  bills, 
symbols  of  prosperity, 
benefitted  the  Lao  Rat- 
tanaram  Temple  in 
Oakland.  The  Lao  Sen 
association,  which  or- 
ganized the  da/s  fes- 
tivities, estimated  $400 
was  raised  during  the 
New  Year. 

According  to  leg- 
end, this  year  a  god- 
dess named  Khoraka 
Dhevi,  who  wears  a 
crown  and  bejeweled 
dress,  presides  over 
the  three  days  of  Lao 
New  Year.  She  rides 
on  a  Bengal  tiger 
through  the  universe. 
She  is  one  of  seven 
goddesses  who  alter- 
nate their  visits  to 
earth  each  year  dur 
ing  the  New  Year. 

Photo  Beth  Ricftardson 

The  Lao  New  Year  was  celetxated  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel. 


Phob:  Sophaih  Pak 

Cambodian  Dancers  performed  in  colorful  costumes  to  oeletxale  the  New  Year. 
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B  At  chXp  thOi  tiSt 

TRfe  EM  CRAY  BO  GAY  QOY 


b^i  ciia  Katie  Galloway 
Joe  TrSn  chuyen  ngil 

Xiing  xinh  trong  io  quan  s^c  sa 
v6i  nu  ci/di  na  trdn  m6i,  dif6i 
mpt  bau  trcfi  im  dam,  c4c  em 
k6o  nhau  chay  bp  horn  12  th^ng  4  vC/a 
qua  nhSn  ng^y  thi  bO  thU6ng  nien  ky  5 
oia  Annual  Tenderloin  Walkathon  da 
gay  dxiqc  gan  $36,000  My  kim  cho  hai 
chiifc  nhi  dong  dia  phiforng.  Cuqc  chay 
bO  khdi  dSu  tai  Civic  Center  Plaza. 
Hang  tram  tr^  em  va  phu  huynh  nhSm 
nh^p  mieng  bi  nh  ngpt  dondt  deu  nhip 
dam  chan  theo  diOu  hoa  tau  cua  ban 
nhac  Bay  Area  Cay  and  Lesbian  Band. 

CAc  em  Jonccca  King,  12  tuoi  va 
Carlos  Miller,  15  tuoi,  ci  hai  ngu  6 
Tenderloin  la  hai  b6  trong  s5c4c  em  da 
tham  dif  va  thoii  m^i  lOi  bp  1  dam  ciia 
Chang  discing  do  hai  ca  quan  b^t  vu  Iqri 
the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Cen- 
ter (BAWRC)  va  the  Tenderloin  Youth 
Advocates  (TYA)  da  dufng  to  chufc  buoi 
di  bp  gay  quy  nay. 

Ci  King  v^  Miller  deu  t\i  nguy$n 
hoatdpng  y&i  Tenderloin  Improvement 
Project,  to  chijfc  mpt  nhom  cic  em  c6 
ging  qudt  dxicfng  va  nhat  ric  de  giiJ 


sach  se  trong  vung.  Cho  bi^t  ly  do  t<ii 
sao  tham  gia  vao  cuqc  di  bO  nay  em 
Anatasia  Rose,  mOi  9  lu6i,  da  ph4t  bieu: 
Tenderloin  de  thi/ong,  va  toi  biet  nocd 
ih^  kh^  horn,"  trong  liic  em  cung  mpi 
ngUcfi  k6o  nhau  tii  Civic  Center  ngif^c 
diidng  Larkin,  sang  Ellis  rbi  xuong 
Leavenworth. 

Gicim  doc  Kelly  Cullen  cOa  t6  chiifc 
TYA  cho  biet  s6  lien  thau  di/pfc  trong 
dip  nay  se  du  ng  vao  vi^c  xay  mOt  tn/dng 
hpc  va  san  chcfi  cho  tr^  trong  vung 
Tenderloin,  tai  day  c6  t(3ri  4,000  em  ma 
kh6ng  CO  trU"dng  cho  chung.  Them  vao 
do,  tien  nay  cung  se  giup  tai  tr(7  chi/omg 
tfinh  Tenderloin  Children's  Arts  Pro- 
gram ciia  BAWRC's,  gom  5  dia  diem 
kh4c  nhau  t^i  dia  phifomg  cung  ufng 
dich  vu  gill  tr^  sau  gid  hpc  giiip  phu 
huynh. 

Mxia  rcri  khong  lam  nin  chi  nhOTng 
ngi/di  di  bp  nhiing  da  inh  hU{5mg  t^ri 
nhicu  sgp  hang  va  Ccic  tro  chori  tren  cic 
dxidng  Ellis  va  Leavenworth  cung  nhu" 
ban  nhac  ph^i  khan  eoi  trcJng  kdn  cung 
mOt  s6  trd  chcri  phai  dep  sCrm.  Co  it 
ngi/6i,  nhi/ng  ai  n^y  6  l^i  deu  hai  long. 

Sau  ba  Ian  thiT  cSi  kh^o  tay  ciia  minh. 


SONTANG  KHONG! 
Chiing  toi  c6  loai  son  nha  (chi  de  son  mat  ngoai  nha  aHa,  c6 
mau  beige,  difng  trong  nhang  thilng  c6  dung  tich  5  gallon) 
sAn  xuet  tii  chifong  trinh  tai  sinh  son  ciia  chiing  toi .  Chiing 
toi  tang  khdng  loai  son  nay  cho  nhang  ngifcfi  dan  thUdng  trii 
a  San  Francisco  va  cho  nhCfng  nhom  cong  dong. 
Hay  goi  so  468-2442  de  diiac  biet  them  chi  tiet. 


E)6  THAI  MlfivJ  PHf  NHONG  LOAI  RAC  RfN  NGUY  HAI  (!)  TRONG 
Qui  vi  CO  son,  dau  may,  chet  hoa  tan,  binh  dc  qui  xe  hoi,  chet  tay, 
hoSc  cac  loai  thu6c  diet  trxi  sau  bo  ma  qui  vi  se  khong  con  can  dCing 
den  nOfa  hay  khdng  ?  D6  c6  the  la  nhOfng  loai  skn  pham  nguy  hai 

ma  qui  vi  con  ton  triJ  6  trong  nha. 
Co  the  mpt  ngUo'i  ban  nao  d6  can  dun^  nhCfng  loai  sAn  pham  nay. 
Neu  khong,  qui  vi  c6  the  dem  do  chiing  di  tai  Household  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Collection  Facility  gan  Canfiestick  Park.  E)ia  diem  nay 
CO  the  difac  sOf  dung  mien  phi.  Ngay  gid  md  cxSa  la  thtf  nSm,  thijf 

sau,  va  thuf  bAy,  tvT  8  gid  sang  den  4  gid  chieu. 
Noi  day  danh  rieng  cho  nhCfng  ngiidi  dan  ciia  San  Francisco  chiJ 
khong  cho  nhiJng  to  chiJc  kinh  doanh  do  thai.  Qui  vi  hay  gpi  so 
554-4333  de  diiac  hifong  dan  va  biet  thern  chi  tiet. 

E)6ng  bdo  tTX?f  txiri  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  va  Norcal  Waste 


DEPUTY  SHERIFF  OPENINGS 

Southeast  Asian  Men  and  Women: 

Apply  now  ...fora  unique  career 
opportunity  in  San  Francisco  law  enforcement 

•  Outstanding  Salary:  $35,343  -  $40,820 

•  Generous  health  and  retirement  benefits 

•  Excellent  promotional  opportunities 

ACT  NOW  if  you're  at  least  20  years  old,  a  tiigh 
school  graduate  (or  have  a  GED),  and  one  year  of 
college  or  work  experience. 


Go  to  Room  333,  3rd  Floor,  City  Hall  or  Call  554-7000  Today! 
Recruitment  Closes  May  IS,  1992 

*  San  Francisco  Shenff's  Depanmeni  * 


Tenouloin 
4-  Strht 


Photo:  Beth  Richardson 

Bat  chap  thdi  tiet  gid  lanh  cAc  em  k^o  nhau  xuong  difdng  h6ni  12  thing  4  gay  quy 
cho  hai  to  chiJc  nhi  dong  6  Tenderloin. 

Children  braved  blustery  weather  on  April  12  to  walk  to  raise  funds  for  two  children's 
organizations  in  the  Tenderloin. 


Jessica,  5  tuoi,  da  licng  v6ng  tning  cd 
chai  va  di/qrc  mpt  so  v^  doi  lay  b5nh, 
keo,  do  choi.  TrU'dc  tru  56  509  Cultural 
Center,  Tom  Griesser  choi  ken  s^c  xo 
va  Pearl  Ubungen  hoa  dieu  nhiy  dii&i 


nwia  Uc  die.  Bharti  Patel,  15  tu6i,  cU 
dan  dia  phi/ang  va  lam  viec  v6i  Ten- 
derloin Improvement  Project,  thoii  mii 
len  tieng:  'Toi  thich  giup  loi  xbm.  Toi 
Ihoii  rnii  lam  viec  do." 


TIN  VI£t  nam 


Vi^t  COng  Chmh  Ddng, 
Ch^p  Nh$n  Hi^n  Ph^p  M6i 

Ha  npi-Vdi  chieu  hif(5mg  quy  them 
tr^ch  nhiemcho  lanh  d^o  Viet  Nam  vrfa 
thdng^ua  mgt  hienj)h4p  mfiri,  theo  do 
the  che  se  c6  tdng  thong,  han  ch^  quyen 
har\h  cua  d^ng  cho  d^n  quyen  loi 
kii\h  le.  Phit  ngdn  vien  qu6c  hgi  Vu 
Mao  n6i:  'Tinh  than  aia  hien  ph4p  mCh 
la  ton  trpne  nhan  quyen  va  cong  quyen 
aia  dan.  "Ongcho  biet  la  quoc  hpi  thong 
qua  tan  hi^n  ph4p  hom  Thuf  TU  xic 
nhan  lai  vai  tro  lanh  dao  cua  dingnhi/ng 
diipc  minh  dinh  ding  phii  tuan  theo 
luat. 

-theo  b^o  San  Francisco  Examiner 
}7-04'1992 

Viln  Anh  Kinh    Vi^t  Nam 

NganHangPhitTrien  AChlu  h6m 
11  thing  4  mfyi  day,  trong  b4o  cio 
thifdng  rudn  da  n&u  l&n  vi§n  Anh  kinh  t$ 
ciia  Viet  Nam  trong  tUong  lai  gan  day. 
Ngan  hang  tuyen  doin  ring  nen  kinh  te 
Viet  Nam,  cin  ojf  16n  vao  xuat  cing,  se 
ting  5  phan  trim  nam  nay  vi  4.5  phan 
trim  nam  t6i,  tuy  nhien  mufc  dO  nay  se 
bi  ir\h  hU(Vng  bdi  phit  45  phan 
trim  cho  nam  nay  vi  20  phan  tram 
trong  nam  I6i. 

-theo  b^o  Indochina  Digest 
17-04-1992 


D0NG  QU^N! 

Ky  thi  Nghe  Thu|t 
thi/6ng  nien  do  bio 
The  Tenderloin  Times 
to  chufc  ky  2  ti^p  tuc 
nhin  tic  pham  di/  thi  cho  t6i 
4  thing  5,1992 

Mudn  thdm  chi  ti^t, 
xin  di^n  tho^  776-0700. 


Dilxx  Tra  Vai  Tr6  Cinh  Sdt 
6  Tr^  Shek  Kong 

Mpt  cupc  dieu  tra  dOc  lap  v6  txi  ket 
thuc  ngay  9  thing  4  vifa  qua  chp  biet  la 
vu  xung  dot  ngay  3  thing  2  ln/6c  diy 
trong  trai  ty  nan  Shek  Kong  6  Hong 
kong  (lam  thiet  mang  24  thuyen  nhan 
ty  n^n)  c6  the  trirUi  di/pc  thim  kich  neu 
cinh  sat  can  thiep  kip  thdi.  Bio  cio  di^u 
tra  chi  trich  cinh  si  t  di  khdng  cd  cifp  chi 
huy  cd  mat  tai  cho  trong  giai  doan  cao 
dp  cua  xung  dot,  da  de  xay  ra  true  trac 
lidn  lac  giiJa  cic  nhan  vien  an  ninh  va 
khdng  dung  lifu  dan  cay  chong  au  di. 
Vi  cam  dau  cupc  dieu  tra  noi:  "Vdi  Icn 
the  ban  dau,  cinh  sit  da  thieu  sing  kien 
de  gii?  phan  chii  dpng  va  cCing  khdng 
kip  tii  lap  trat  tti  nhanh  chong  di^." 

'theo  bao  Indochina  Digest 
17-04-1992 

Hoa  Ky  N6i  C^m 
V|nE)6iV6i  Vi$t  Nam 

Thdm  mOt  dau  cii  tien  giao  hio  v6i 
kd  thu  tn/6c  kia,  Hoa  ky  mdri  tuyen  bo 
thing  tn/dc  se  thay  doi  van  de  phong 
t6a  kinh  te  doi  vOi  Viet  Nam  bang  cich 
cho  ph^p  thi^l  lap  he  thdng  vien  thong. 
Viet  sin  tren  giay,  phit  ngon  vien  B0 
Ngoai  Giap,  ba  Margaret  Tulwiter 
tuyen  bo:  "Chung  toi  qu^et  dinh  bai 
cim  v|n  trdn  lanh  vi/c  vien  thdng  de 
dip  lai  cicbi/6c  tien  cu  the  Viet  Nam  da 
thoa  man  Hoa  Ky  tren  cic  van  de  tii 
binh  va  quan  nhan  My  mat  hch  ciing 
nhi^  Viet  Nam  tiep  tuc  ung  hp  tii  lip 
hoa  bir\h  6  Cam-phu-chia." 

-theo  b^o  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
14-04-1992 


L(3P  ANH  V  AN  MI&J  PHf 

Nhtjfng  Icrp  hpc  chieu 
va  toi^  it  liQC  vi§n. 
St.  Giles  College 
IHallidie  Plaza,  Lau  3, 

San  Frandsco 
(K^  ben  ti^m  The  Gap) 
Gan  ben  xe  di#n  Powell 
(Goc  difdng  Powell  va  Market) 
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Attention: 
Small  &  New 
Businesses! 
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Accept  Major  Credit  Cards  with  your 
Own  Credit  Card  Merchant  Account. 
Over  95%  accepted  even  if  new  in  busi- 
ness, no  credit,  poor  credit  or  low  volumel 
Rjte  as  low  as  1J5%,  Home-operated 
businesses  also  accepted.  Major  process- 
ing company  now  orren  Merchant  Ac- 
CDunU  with  terminal  and  electronic  trans- 
fer. Increase  your  business  by  40%  or 
more)  Phone  or  write  today  for  FREE 
DETAIL5I 

Amenex  Capital 

Services 
(415)  391-4491 


^  TIN  TUC  CONG  DONG  NGUOl  VIET 


VIETNAMESE 
COMMUNITY  NE\»S 
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Ke  hoach  cat  gia  ai  liem  gia  tren  dijdng  Ellis 


bili  o^a  Sandra  Magana 
Joe  TrSn  chuy^n  ngil 

Khu  d^t  ir^ng  bdn  kia  dU6ng 
Ellisdif  h'nh  cat  th^nh  san  choi 
cho  tr^  cm  da  di^Qfc  San  Fran- 
cisco Network  Ministries  hgrp  tAc  v6i 
Asian  Neighborhood  Design  chu^n  bi 
cat  mOt  chung  cU  38  can  cho  m6l  diiin 
dan  vi  gia  dinh.  Muc  si/Glenda  Hope, 
giim  doc  San  Francisco  Network  Min- 
istries noi  \h  dif  in  xay  c5t  tr&n  dUcJng 
Ellis  la  mot  "trung  l^m  song"  no  sc  cung 
ufng  cho  con  ngi/di  mpt  difdng  hii(5mg 
nangcao  cuoc  song,  dat  di/c^c  kicm  soit 
"bat  cijf  gi  CO  n^hia  d6i  vfyi  hp"  va  cho  tr^ 
em  mOt  ch5  lim  ban. 

ThGO  k^  hoach  x^y  c^t  tai  s6  555 
dU6ng  Ellis,  hien  la  ch6  b4n  xe  cu,  se 
mpc  len  mpt  cao  6c  5  tang,  trong  do  se 
CO  9  don  vi  gia  cU  2  phong  ngu,  20  don 
vi  3  phong  ngii,  va  9  can  studios,  va  cao 
6c  nay  da  di^grc  thiet  ke  la  ncri  rpng  rai 
hem  cic  chung  c\S  khac  6  Tenderloin. 
Theo  ba  Hope  thi  chung  cif  nay  se  la 
chon  dung  than  cho  nhQng  ngUdi  cao 
ni^n  va  thanh  phan  di  lam  v6i  l(;i  tiJc 
th^p,  khoing  giC?a  25  I6i  60  phan  tram 
Igi  tijfc  mOfc  trung  ciia  San  Francisco, 
chtfng  $44,000  mot  nam  cho  gia  dinh  4 
ngu'&i. 

Ke  hoach  nay  cung  nham  Ihifc  hien 
mot  san  chcri  16  thien,  m^t  san  tr6i,  m6l 
phong  hpp,  phong  choi,  phong  giat 
trang  bj  day  du  m^y  moc,  mpt  trung 


So  do  cua  dif  4n  cat  nha  cho  cic  gia  dinh  di/  tru  thi/c  hien  tai  555  di/dng  Ellis  c6a 
to  chLfc  bat  vu  Iprl  San  Francisco  Network  Ministries. 

A  sketch  of  plans  for  555  Ellis  St.  where  the  nonprofit  organization  San  Francisco 
Network  Ministries  plans  to  build  family  housing. 


tarn  trpgiio  va  mpt  phpngcp  van  hi/^rng 
dan.  Tpng  so  chi  phi  U'6c  dp  7  trieu  My 
kim  ma  phan  16n  di/pc  t^i  trp  b<Vi  c^ c  to 
chijfc  tu"  cung  nhi/  tieu  va  lien  bang. 
Thanh  ph6  nhan  xual  $900,000  d^  mua 
dat.  C4c  doan  the  tiJ  tang  $100,000  trong 
do  k^  cd  the  National  Organization  of 


Presbyterian  Women,  the  Roberts  Foun- 
dation, Rotary  Club  #2  va  Presbytery  of 
San  Francisco. 

hoach  nay  dif  tmh  kh(iri  c6ng 
khoing  th^ng  Cieng  1993  va  se  hoan 
thanh  thangSau  1994  la  dif  an  chung  cU 
thijf  ba  se  mpc  len  t^i  khu  Tenderloin 


trong  vai  nam  t<yi.  Cic  nha  c6  dpng  cho 
vin  de  nha  cii'a  n6i  la  con  can  Ihdm 
nhieu  nha  cho  cAc  gia  dinh  trong  vunc 
nay  v(n  hem  4,000  tr^  em.  CiSm  doc 
Kathy  Lu  ciia  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition  noi:  "So  nha  cho  cic  gia 
d'inh  ci/  ngu  trong  khu  Tenderloin 
khong  cich  nao  dap  ijfng  di/pc  nhu 
cau."  Muc  si/  Glenda  Hope  c6a  Net- 
work Ministries  cho  biet  la  nh^n  thay 
hoan  cinh  ciia  cAc  gia  dinh  c6  con  em 
trong  vung  nay  cOng  v6i  19  nam  kinh 
nghi^m  tai  dia  phi/omg  la  dicu  chinh 
yeu  da  thiic  giuc  \6  chijfc  cua  ba  di  den 
quyet  dinh  cii  bien  ph5l  trien  ccic  bat 
dpng  sAn  Ian  can  thanh  chung  ci/nha  d. 

NhiTng  chi/png  Ir'inh  sip  hoat  dOng 
trong  pham  vi  chung  cil  nay  s^  giup 
huan  nghe  nhU  cic  16p  di^n  ti!f,  giup 
viet  ly  lich  ci  nhan,  giio  due  va  s<V  thi'ch 
rieng.  Ba  Hope  noi  th^m:  "V6i  cic  lien 
h^  rpng  IcVn  aia  giio  hpi  chung  toi, 
chiing  toi  cp  rat  ddng  nhin  sii  c6  th^ 
linh  nguyen  day  cic  I6p  k^  tren." 

Ba  Hope  muon  chac  rang  cic  ke 
hoach  nay  dip  iJng  tieu  chuan  oia  cpng 
dong  bang  difdng  loi  keu  gpi  cpng 
dong  gop  y.  San  Francisco  Netwprk 
Ministries  d\i  tmh  trinh  bay  dii  an  vdi 
cpng  dong  vao  cic  buoi  hpp  tai  Cadillac 
Hotel  vao  cic  ngay  7  thing  5  tif  1 1  d^n 
1 2  gicf  tri/a  va  1 1  thing  5  ti/  5:30  gid  den 
6:30  gid  chieu. 


Tuyen  Mo  Nhan  Vien  Sheriff  Trong 
Thanh  Ph^n  Cxi  Dan  Dong  Nam  A 


b^i  ciia  Jerome  Washington 
joe  Trin  chuy^n  ngCt 

S 6  Sheriff  San  Francisco  dang  tang 
gia  no  lUc  tuyen  mp  Sheriff  gifla 
cic  tang  \&p  c\i  dan  Dong  Nam 
A,  nhat  la  trong  cic  cpng  dong  Vi^t, 
Cam-phu-chia  va  Lao.  VanphongSher- 
iff  s^  tiep  luc  ph6ng  v^n  va  thdn^  tin 
cho  cic  ijfng  vien  t6i  1 5  thing  5.  Chi  huy 
tn^6ng  Michael  Hennessey  n6i:  "Nhu 
cau  khong  cao  lim  va  chiing  t6i  m6  clia 
ti^p  t5t  ci  mpi  ngi/6i." 

Chi  mpt  ngay  duy  nhat,  21  thing  5, 
Tpa  thi  chinh  se  phat  dan  xin  viec  t^i 
City  Hall.  LUcmg  bit  dau  $35^43  m^t 
nam.CiJngnhUciccoquanc6ngquy&n, 
theo  lual  s6  Sheriff  phii  ip  dung 
phiicmg  thufc  thu  nap  nhan  vien  vi  cho 
CP  hOi  dong  d6u  cho  mpi  thanh  phan. 
Michael  Hennessey  noi:  "Chung  t6i  thifc 
hi^n  ti'ch  ci/c  tim  ki^m,  chay  lung  cic 
uTng  vidn  nil,  ihieu  so  va  song  ngO".  "Ong 
tiep:  "Dieu  quan  trpng  li  ca  quan  chun^ 
tdi  phii  phin  inh  tinh  chat  pha  tr0n  ve 
sic  tOc,  g6c  din,  van  hoa  va  phii  tmh 
ciia  thanh  ph6  (San  Francisco)  nay.  Vdri 
tmh  chat  c6ng  viecciia  nhan  vien  tral  lif 
no  doi  h6i  chung  loi  phii  c6  khi  nSng 
dip  ijfri^  va  va  cham  v6i  dan  chiing 
trong  te  nhi,  hieu  bi^t  va  n^  vi. 

So  Sheriff  (rich  nhi^m  ve  an  ninh 
trat  hi  tai  tat  ci  cic  toa  in  thinh  ph6  va 
quan  hat  cung  nhii  thiic  Ihi  tat  ci  cic  in 
lenh  v&  dan  luat  va  l$nh  tarn  na  trong 
quan,  ke  ci  vice  true  xuat  cii  ngu  (duoi 
nha).  Th§m  vio  do  con  cung  cap  nhin 
vidn  va  dieu  hanh  <^uhn  tri  bon  trung 
lam  giam  giO"  lu  chinh  cOa  quan,  mOt 
dan  vi  cai  tu  lam  lao  dpng,  mpt  chi/cmg 
tnnh  quin  tri  tu  ngoai  nha  giam  cung 
nhii  trich  nhiOm  van  chuyen  can  nhin 
va  canh  gii?  mot  nha  giam  trong  khuon 
vien  bgnh  vien  General  Hospital  (bcnh 
vien  trung  Uang  thanh  ph5/quan  h^t). 

Ttf  khi  nhapnganh  sheriff  tri/dc  day 
13  nam  chi'nh  sich  luy^n  mO  mOl  cich 
rOng  m6  ciia  ong  Michael  Hennessey 
da  lhay  d6i  bO  mat  ciia  co  quan  niy. 
Hi^n  gi6  60  phan  Iram  nhan  vi&n  trong 
s6  470  sheriff  ciia  San  Francisco  la  phu 
nil  va  ngif6i  sic  Ipc.  D\l(n  tri&u  dai  6ng 
Michael  Hennessey,  sd  Sheriff  San 
Francisco  la  ca  quan  luat  phip  dau  tidn 
trfin  toin  qu6c  di  tich  cxic  tuy^n  dung 
cic  r\han  vi&n  n\i  chmh  cic  difang  s\i 
c6ng  khai  tiinhan  la  nhi?ng  thanh  phSn 


dbng  tfnh  luy^n  ii .  Co  nhi&u  nhin  vien 
song  ngiJ — va  mpt  dac  diem — c6  ci 
mOt  nhan  vien  "goc  Phi  chiu"  c6  giing 
dieu  va  dau  toe  nhif  tifng  lien  he  v6ri 
phong  trao  van  hoa  va  ton  giio  ciia  he 
phii  Rastafarian.  Ong  Hennessey  noi: 
"Chiing  t6i  mu5n  gal  b6  quan  ni^m 
quan  chung  nghi  v&  mOl  nhan  vidn  an 
runh  cong  li/e.  Chung  loi  mucSn  thu  nap 
cic  thanh  phSn  ciia  Idrp  ngiJdi  khong 
dvf(7C  dai  di^n  dung  mijfc  hay  hoin  toin 
bi  loai  ra  ngoai." 

Khi  nOp  dcm  xin  vio  Sheriff  dUcmg 
svl  ufng  vidn  phii  c6  20  tu^i,  hpc  xong 
trung  hpc  hay  GED  va  c6  bing  lii  xe  cua 
California,  do  la  3  trong  5  dieu  kien  loi 
Ihilu.  Lfng  vien  se  phii  thi  qua  ky  sit 
hach  vio  cong  vu.  Ai  r6t  Ian  dau  se 


dUpc  thi  l^i  ky  hai.  NhO:ng  ai  Ihi  dau  se 
difpc  vio  dar\h  sich  c6ng  vu.  Danh 
sich  d6  hi^u  lUc  hai  nam.  Vi  cic  nhin 
vidn  sheriff  tUemg  lai  se  di/pc  thu  dung 
theo  danh  sich  do.  Ong  Hennessey  cho 
bi^t  thfim:  "Chung  l6i  chl  tuyen  nhin 
vien  m6i  hai  rUm  m^t  ky.  Thi/dng  tinh 
m6i  r\am  r\han  40  ngifdi.  Nhi/n^  sip  co 
nhi  til  m6i  vi  nhi&u  ehiiang  tnnh  sip 
thifc  hi$n,  n&n  co  Ih^  can  them  nhieu 
ngiidi  hem  thifdng  1^." 

Ai  mu6n  lim  nhin  vienSheriff  (if  San 
Francisco  ndn  t6i  van  ph6ng  Sheriff,  6 
T6a  Thi  Chinh,  Ph6n^  333,  lau  3,  W  8 
gid  sing  den  5  gid  chieu,  Thuf  Hai-Thuf 
Siu,  hay  dien  thoai  tOi  415-554-7000 
tnidc  15  things  niy. 


Cac  Van  Dong  Vien  Ly  Luan 
R^ng  Pham  Chat  D5i  Song  Cxi 
Dan  Vung  Tenderloin  La  Mot 
Van  De  Nhan  Quyen 


bii  cOa  Julie  Scheff 
Joe  Trin  chuyen  ngil 

Leroy  Lpoper  noi:  Khi  ngiidi  dan 
bi  dip  vio  dau  luc  mua  hing 
hoac  sp  bi  hinh  hung  bit  than 
khi  ra  khdi  ti^m  hie  la  bi  vi  pham  nhin 
quy^n  ciia  hp.  V6i  ti/  cich  chii  tich  ciia 
Crime  Abatement  Committee  (Oy  ban 
bai  IrCf  tpi  pham)  Leroy  Looper  da  l^n 
lieng  keu  gpi  Oy  Ban  Nhan  Quyen  thanh 
ph6  kiem  diem  xem  chinh  quyen  cp 
Ihd  a  v6i  chii  de  nhan  quy&n  ciia  c\i  din 
vung  Tenderloin  bing  h'lnh  ihiJc  dd  cho 
tpi  ph^m  tiep  luc  lung  hoanh  6  day. 

Tai  budi  hpp  ngay  1  thing  4  6  Cadil- 
lac Hotel,  380  di^dng  Eddy,  Chu  lich  Oy 
Ban  Nhin  Quyen  thinh  pho,  lrU6c  m0l 
cOf  Ipa  chiTng  50  ngifdi,  6ng  Ed  Lee  n6i 
Ii  6ng  bi^t  CO  nhi&u  di/  luin  6  Tender- 
loin cho  rin^bi  con  tai  diy  bi  b6  rai ,  vi 
bi  coi  nhi/  mmh  la  k6  nim  ngoii  nen  bi 
mat  ph^n  chan.  Ong  Lee  noi:  "Mpt  Irone 
nh£7ng  nhi^m  vu  oia  chiing  Idi  li  phm 
hpp  cic  dich  vu  va  dim  bio  ring  viing 
nay  khong  bi  doi  xi^  khic  v6i  khu  Pa- 


cific Heights.  Toi  dem  sif  cam  kel  do 
d^n  day  h6m  nay."  Ong  Lee  hiJa  liy  ban 
oia  6ng  se  co  b\i6i  dieu  Iran  vao  thing 
6, 1992  nay  l^ii  Tenderloin  de  chii  y  den 
cic  khd  khan  dia  phi/cmg. 

Ong  Looper  ydu  cau  ca  quan  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  thanh  ph6di&u 
Ira  xem  Tenderloin  cp  nhan  di/pc  phan 
h6  Irp  thieh  ding  tif  lien  bang,  ti^u  bang 
vi  thinh  pho  trong  pham  vi  tai  chinh 
vi  tai  nguyen  chia  cho  Tenderloin 
kh6ng. 

Ong  Lee  cho  bi^l  c6  the  ca  quan  ciia  6ng 
khdng  thiic  hiOn  di/pc  ydu  sich  do,  tuy 
nhien  liy  ban  se  nhd  dan  bi^u  Nancy 
Pelosi  vi  nghi  slti^u  bang  Miltpn  Marks 
giiip  dieu  tra.  Ciim  d6c  Kathy  Lu  ciia 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalihon  noi 
li  thanh  pho  di  dOng  Tenderloin  nhi/ 
mOt  li  bii  de  xin  lidn  bang  cip  5  triOu 
My  kim  qua  chtfcmg  trinh  Community 
Partnership  nhllm  diet  Irif  ma  liiy  trong 
5  nam,  nhi/ng  nam  ngoii  chi  cip  cho 
Tenderloin  von  ven  $15,000  trong  s6 
uin  dd. 

Quy  li&n  bang  n6i  ir^n  do  Office  of 


Trong  thing  vi/a  qua,  nhiing  ngi/di  dan 
Cam  B6t  vi  Lao  da  in  mifng  Nam  M6i 
v^ri  nhflng  nghi  l5  c6  truy&n,  thiic  ph^m 
vi  giy  qui .  B^n  trdn,  di^u  mua  din  gian 
theo  truyen  lh5ng  li  diem  die  sic  oia 
nhilngbudi  hOi  li^cin  miftigoia  ngi/di 
Cam  Bol. 

Substance  Abuse Serviceseap  phan  ph5i 
qua  cic  chiTang  tnnh  ihe  Neighbor- 
hood Empowerment  Grant  vi  the 
Neighborhoods  in  Transition  Grant. 
Tenderloin  li  mOt  trong  8  dia  phi/cmg 
di/pc  ehpn  lim  muc  tllu  ciia  chiTong 
trinh  Neighborhood  Empowerment 
Grant  va  chi/ang  Irinh  niy  di  xuat 
$175,000  m6i  namcho  hoatdOngphdng 
ngifa  vi  giio  due  ve  xi  ke  ma  tuy. 

Nam  ngoii  to  chufc  NOMPC  di/pc 
Neighborhood  Empowerment  Grant 
cip  $1 5,000.  Phan  ciia  Tenderloin  trong 
ehifomg  tnnh  Neighborhood  Empow- 
erment Grant  li  11  phan  tram,  nhifng 
ch!  c6  2  phan  tram  eiia  Community 
Partnership  Grant.  Kathy  Lu  k^t^luin: 
"  Chiing  l6i  cim  thay  da  den  liic  can  m6 
x^  trich  nhi$m  ciia  thinh  ph5  v&  cic 
ngin  qu^  do  vi  d$  d^l  y&u  sich  cho 
r\hi?ng  gi  phii  d&  cip  t6i." 


